








Financing World’s Greatest 


Business Concern 
By E. A. Hungerford _ 


Will Electricity Pay Its Own 
Way on the Farm? 


- By Charles F. Stuart 


Mobilizing the Saving Power 


of American Labor 
By Cushing Stetson 
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verdict of profit rendered in 
terms of performance. Operators of 


buses and commercial cars have learned that 
they must rate pneumatic tires according to 
how they answer the test of profitable perform- 
ance .... Read the reports of Goodrich Heavy 
Duty Cords in the words of men who have in- 
vested in them and collected the profit .... They 
say that Heavy Duty Cords answer the question 
of pneumatic truck tires . ... There is an under- 
lying reason: Heavy Duty Cords are manufac- 
tured expressly for bus and commercial car service. 






























































































































































Testimony that proves 
the case of Heavy 
Duty Cords 


Proved in Gruelling Work .... 
“We have been using this truck in 
‘road construction work, hauling 
over very rough roads, with large 
overloads, and especially bad pull 
out ofa quarry... Road is hilly 
and full of flint stones ... Tires still 
on and look good for many miles 
more ... We have since equipped 
every one of our trucks with 
Heavy Duty Tires.”'s 2 ....22.. 
C. C. Vanderboom & Sons, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 
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Solve Stageman’s Troubles... 
“The results we have obtained from 
these tires is very gratifying, having 
used them the past year with an 
average of 23,568 miles per tire ... 
We recognize them as the tire to 
solve the stageman’s trouble... 
Bigger mileage ... Better traction.” 
Triangle Taxi & Stage Co., Ya- 
kima, Wash. 
ve? 


Extraordinary Service 
“Of the ten original tires, seven are 
still in service after the buses have 
covered some 70,000 miles ...One 
ran over 40,000, and the other two 
close to 60,000 . .. Buses make 200 
to 225 miles a day.” .... Inter- 
national Bus Line, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 
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Long-time Service 
“Using Heavy Duty Truck Tirestwo 
years... One pair on 2-ton Velie 
Truck has had more than twelve 
months service . . . Best truck tires 
we ever used.” .... Ft. Worth Poul- 
try & Egg Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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Reduce Operating Costs.... 
“Your new Goodrich Heavy Duty 
Pneumatic Truck Tires tried on 
one of our trucks, stood up better 
than any pneumatic tires we have 
been able to buy... Our deliveries 
require going over newest roads 
and into construction roadways, 
and our pneumatic tire costs were 
exorbitant until we tried your 
Heavy Duty Tires . . . Our foreman 
has been instructed to: purchase 
only your Heavy Duty Tires for all 
our pneumatic truck tire require- 
ments.” .. Bowen Brick & Supply 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To round out economical 
and efficient service in the 
operation of Trucks and 
Buses, Goodrich also pro- 
vides the famous De Luxe 
Solid in Smooth and Trac- 
tor Types, and Goodrich 
Semi-Pneumatics. 


THE B. F.. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Q “BEST IN THE LONG RUN” | 
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Woodside Cotton Mills, 115,200 spindles. Started in 1902 with 10,000 spindles. A record of successive growth. 


The Woodside Group 
of Cotton Mills 


HE successive growth of the Woodside Cotton Mills from the 

modest start of a single mill with but 10,000 spindles, to the 
present group of mills ranked among the eight largest of the South, 
is an outstanding record in the textile industry. 


The Woodside Group of Cotton Mills includes mills at Greenville, 


Fountain Inn, Simpsonville, Easley and Liberty, South Carolina, 
with a total of 227,928 ring spindles: 


Since its inception in 1902, the Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Incorporated, has remained a client of this organization of 
Engineers. 


The broad range of engineering experience of this staff is at your 
- service. Without obligation to you, write for an appointment 
with a member of this organization, who will confer with you at 
your convenience. 


Interesting, new and revised editions of “Picks to the Minute”— 
on the textile industry — ‘‘Factories for the Future” and other 
Sirrine booklets will also be sent upon request. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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“I am taking this op- 
portunity to thank you 
very heartily for the 
splendid accommoda- 
tions placed at the dis- 
posal of my wife, 
daughter and myself, 
and for the: most ad- 
mirable and _ efficient 
manner in which you 
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CHEVROLET 
 _—_! 


Savings Deposits Grow as 
Motor Car Sales Increase 


Investment by the public in motor vehicles has been 
accompanied during the past ten years by a proportionate 
and continual upward trend in various forms of savings. 


Assets of Building and Loan Associations have trebled, Life 
Insurance in force is more than two and a half times as 
great, Savings Bank deposits are nearly double, and total 
individual bank deposits are more than twice what they 
were in 1914. 


The increased efficiency of individual transportation has 
undoubtedly played a large part in bringing about these 
increases in savings. 


Often, saving for a car represents the family’s first continu- 
ous effort to acquire valuable property. 


Having learned how to do it—having acquired the savings 
habit—they are practically certain to progress to the status 
of realty owners. Up to date the public has saved the price 
of about 14 million automobiles, most of which are increas- 
ing the earning and saving capacity of their owners. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Mich. 


In Canada—Chevrolet. Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - - $495 Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - $725 
Superior Touring - 510 Superior Sedan - - - 795 
Superior Touring DeLuxe 640 Superior Commercial Chassis 410 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 
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, Truly Great 
Books 
Written by leaders 
in their respective 
fields. They will 
serve as able busi- 


ness advisers; they 
will inspire you. 
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—they inspire 
—they inform 
—they advise 


I. Men Who Are Making America 
By B. C. FORBES 


Intimate, inside pictures of America’s most prominent busi- 
ness and financial giants. Human interest stories of the devel- 
opment of our leading, significant and important industries such 
as Standard Oil, U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Eastman Kodak, Western Union, etc., 
etc. The struggles, trials, triumphs, policies, principles and 
methods of the men at the head of America’s Industry, 7 
Shipping, Railroads, Banks, etc. Price..........scseseeees 


II. Business Fundamentals 
How to Become a Successful Business Man 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


This book is the result of a 20-year investigation of 100 years 
of business. Nothing is contained in it that has not been sub- 
stantiated in application. There are definite and concrete 
methods and plans for averting loss in business and investments 
—for increasing your business and investment profit. You will 
be guided in buying securities low and selling them high, when 
to buy and increase your stock of goods and when to reduce 
prices and reduce your stock of goods; in forecasting conditions 
as to money, credits, buying power and in finding favor- $2 
able and unfavorable selling territories. Price............ 


III. How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Twelve tips on finance that will guide you to safety, increased 
profits and capital. You need never lose money in investing— 
in establishing a business—in expanding your business, if you 
follow the advice given by Mr. Casson—advice he himself 33° 
followed in establishing his own comfortable fortune. Price 


IV. Organized Business Knowledge 
By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


What an executive should know about business—about HIS 
business. The summary of the experiences of thousands of suc- 
cessful busines men presented in clearly defined principles and 
methods for starting, managing and financing business; > a 
of accounting, advertising, buying, selling, etc. Price.... 


V. Keys to Success VI. Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. FORBES By B. C. FORBES 
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The Day That 
Had No Night 


ERE’S a foretaste of 
H the career of Charles 
D. Hastings, presi- 


dent of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, written by O. D. 
Foster in Forbes for August 
1. 

“Shut off the lights, Char- 
lie. It’s daylight.” 

The man spoken to raised 
himself slowly from the car 
over which he was bending. 
He was tired and stiff. Wip- 
ing his greasy hands on a 
piece of waste, he pulled out 
his watch, 

“Quarter to seven,” he said 
briefly. He stretched his 
tired muscles and the set lines 
around his mouth relaxed. 

The car was done. For 
days these two men _ had 
thought of little else but fin- 
ishing that car. It was the 
first Hupp exhibition model 
and in a few short hours it 
would be shown at the 1908 
Detroit Automobile Show. 
Months before, Robert Hupp 
had conceived definite ideas 
on the building of that 
model. ; 


Built Big Business 
on Only $3,500 


Every one is interested in 
the financing of a new com- 
pany. The method used by 
the Hupp company was both 
daring and unusual. The 
Hupp company started out 
with exactly $3,500. This 
was furnished by J. Walter 
Drake, Joseph R. Drake, and 
John E. Baker, Hupp’s ser- 
vices constituting the fourth 
interest. By the time the car 
was’ ready for the show the 
exchequer was _ practically 
CMMMy. . . «+ 

(The method of financing 
initial production will inter- 
est you. ) 

From this has grown one 
of the largest plants in the 
automobile field. The main 
plant alone has 1,570,000 
square feet of floor space, and 
subsidiary plants bring the 
total up to 2,750,000. In 1923 
its output was about 35,000 
cars. 
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New Half Year Starts Off 
Well Businesswise 


HE new half year has opened 

encouragingly. 

Grain growers are now 
counting more confidently upon 
receiving better prices for their 
wheat and corn and oats and rye. 
Farm products, as a whole, are at 
the highest price in four years. 

Cotton prices for nearby deliv- 
ery kept at near the 30 cents level 
until reports from the South testi- 
fied that growing conditions had 
improved extraordinarily. After 
all, it is more equitable and profit- 
able for all concerned to have a 
good crop, commanding, say, 20 
cents a pound than an utterly in- 
adequate crop bringing 30 cents or 
more a pound to those fortunate 
enough to secure a moderate yield. 

Most financial and _ industrial 
leaders in the East reason that the 
chances for the election of Calvin 
Coolidge have been _ greatly 
strengthened by the bitter, stub- 
horn quarrel which characterized 
the unprecedentedly prolonged 
Democratic convention. This 
modification of uncertainty in the 
highest business circles is expected 
to be reflected in the very near 
future by a display of more cheer- 
fulness and more activity, especially 
as Davis is regarded as “safe and 
sane.” ; 

The general price level, after de- 
clining month by month, steadied 
towards the end of June and began 
to recover slightly early this 
month, 

On the New York Stock Ex- 
change quotations for representa- 
tive stocks moved to new high 
ground for the year early this 
month, both industrial and railroad 
issues participating in the improve- 
ment. . 

The bank statements drawn up 
on June 30 reveal notable gains 
in deposits. Some of the leading 
institutions in New York reported 
quite unusual increases, some bet- 





By B. C. Forbes 


tering even their best exhibits of 
war times. 

Money rates have continued to 
become easier and easier. 

New issues of securities in near- 
ly all cases have been readily ab- 
sorbed, usually on terms favorable 
to the borrowers. Various rail- 
roads have taken advantage of this 
condition to put through refunding 
at lower charges than were entailed 
by outstanding obligations, a de- 
velopment of genuine importance. 

Standard automobile companies 
are this month increasing their 
forces and expect to speed up output 
next month still further. 

Oil leaders proclaim that con- 
sumption of gasoline has been ex- 
tremely heavy and that as a conse- 
quence prospects for receiving 
more satisfactory prices for oil have 
brightened. 

Although there has been some 
reduction in employment in a few 
industries, the general wage level 
has been maintained at what is 
practically the highest point ever 
enjoyed by workers when account 
is taken of the lower cost of living 
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as compared with war and post- 
war days. 

Railroad traffic is still heavy, and 
before long the movement of crops 
will set in on a large scale. 

During the first half of the year 
a compilation made for the writer 
brought out the notable fact that 
no fewer than 300 industrial and 
other companies as well as 25 rail- 
roads improved their dividend dis- 
bursements to stockholders, thus 
increasing the spending and invest- 
ting power of the recipients. 

Only half of the June install- 
ment of the income tax had to be 
paid and 25 per cent. will be de- 
ducted from the next two quarterly 
payments. This also means a 
greater purchasing and investing 
power on the part of several mil- 
lions. 

Secretary Mellon announced that 
the Treasury’s total ordinary re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year exceeded 
$4,000,000,000 and were fully $500,- 
000,000 in excess of expenditures, 
$175,000,000 above the estimated 
surplus. 

(Continued on page 504) 
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An encouraging feature in the business situation is the steady decrease of business 
failures this year. In the above chart, 1924 failures are compared with those of the 


four previous years. 





“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Are the American people beginning to understand 
a little better the national value of the functions per- 
formed by capital and business? I happened to be 
present at the Democratic Convention when William 

Jennings Bryan mounted the ros- 


BRYAN’S trum and made-a tirade against 
ATTACK ON er agit ‘ 
CAPITAL capital and capitalists. What hap 


pened? Did he arouse white heat 
enthusiasm? Was his speech 
greeted with a storm of applause? No. There was 
as much hissing and booing as there was applause. 
Was this significant? Without question, Bryan was 
regarded as the most interesting personality at the 
convention. Visitors were more eager to see him than 
any other delegate. But it was palpably evident that 
the historic William Jennings was regarded as an 
extinct volcano, like Rudyard Kipling. Not so many 
years ago his anti-capitalistic utterances would have 
been wildly applauded at a political convention, but 
this time they completely missed fire. Was it be- 
cause his statements were wholly unsound economic- 


MISSED FIRE 


ally? Personally, I feel sorry that the veteran war- 
rior exposed himself to such uncomplimentary 
treatment. 

> * * 


Work hard to-day and you needn't fear to-morrow. 
-. * 


Before we can give much to others, most of us have 

to give to the world the best that is in ourselves. 
x * x 

I wouldn’t take a gift of a thousand dollars from any 

man living. But I can remember with the deepest grati- 

tude several poor countryfolks who gave me a penny or 

two when a penny or two looked liked all the wealth of 

of the world. Some of these humble 


WHERE mortals lived long enough to permit 
KINDNESS . They were gen- 
COUNTS me to repay them. T y g 

MOST erous to me when generosity counted 


most. + Daniel Guggenheim, head of 
the famous smelting family, once told me that he was 
especially careful always to give prompt and proper atten- 
tion to office-boys. H. P. Davison had a similar attitude. 
Is it not lamentably unfortunate that so many of us tumble 
over ourselves to show courtesy and kindness to those 
far better off than ourselves, but are not at all scrupulous 
about the way we treat those below or own rank? Have 
you not noticed—I have—that men who are most obse- 
quious in the presence of their superiors are the rudest 
to their inferiors. There is no need to bow and scrape to 
anyone. All that is necessary is courtesy. And it is 
more important that we show courtesy and kindness to 
those lower down than those higher up than ourselves. 
There is more fun in being kind to those who need kind- 
ness most than in fawning upon any High Much-a-Muck. 
The man who fails to learn this misses much of the joy of 


life. 


Do you find yourself tongue-tied when you feel dis. 
posed to say a kind, encouraging word to others? ff 
so, you will never regret setting yourself to overcome 
this fault, for it is a lamentable fault. There is enough 


harshness, enough coldness, 
DON’T BE enough indifference, enough 
Phy | TO callousness, enough unkindness 
GOOD WORD in the world. Why not do all you 


can to make people a little cheer- 
ier, a little brighter, a little happier? Money isn’t 
the only thing we can give which will help and please 
others. We can give a word of sympathy, a word of 
appreciation, a word of praise. Was it Thoreau who 
relates that when he replied to a beggar who asked 
him for a coin, “I’m sorry, I haven’t a penny even to 
give you, brother,” got this reply: “It is something 
that you have called me ‘brother’ ”? 

Many of our older generation of industrial giants 
are drivers. They believe in driving rather than in 
leading, in swearing.at workers rather than in prais- 
ing them. Many of our most successful business ex- 
excutives of the younger generation have learned 
that men work most and best when given encourage- 
ment and consideration. In these democratic days 
autocratic bossing often leads to labor troubles. 

After all, is not more satisfaction to be gained from 
running a business harmoniously than in attempting 
to rule everyone with a rod of iron? And, in social 
life, do we not all prefer friends who do not hesitate 
to say kind rather than cruel things? 

These thoughts are inspired by the following poem 
sent by a reader who describes the author as “a re- 
tired army officer”: 


If with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is doing, 
If you like him, if you love him, tell him now; 

Don’t withhold your approbation till the parson makes oration 
And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow. 

For no matter if you shout it he won’t really care about it, 
He won’t know how many tear-drops you have shed; 

If — some praise is due him now’s the time to slip it to 

im 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


More than fame and more than money is the comment kind 
and sunny 
And the hearty, warm approval of a friend, 
For it gives to life a savor and it makes you stronger, braver, 
And it gives you heart and spirit to the end; 
If he earns your praise, bestow it; if you like him let him 
know it, 
Let the word of true encouragement be said; 
Do not wait till life is over and he’s underneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 
* * * 


He ts successful who inspires others. 
* * * 
If you don’t get pleasure from your work you will not 
get tt from your pay envelope. 
a 
The best pickers of men don’t keep picking men. 
* se 2 
The most important business of all is not the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, but the business of living. 
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o. P. VAN SWERINGEN M. J. VAN SWERINGEN 


Who have secured control of the historic old Erie 
Railroad. Their plans call for incorporating it into 
one vast system with the other roads they control. 


“There can never be another James J. Hill or an- 
other Harriman,” it was solemnly declared when these 
railroad giants passed. “Pioneer days are over. Mod- 
ern conditions restrict individualism.” The day will 

never pass when there is no scope 


AMERICA’S for individualism. Corporations 
pon fcaed consist of individuals. Nearly 
GIANTS every large corporation is domin- 


ated by some one individual. The 
railroad world is witnessing the rise of two railroad 
stars of the first magnitude, O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen, of Cleveland. These young brothers—one 


is 46, the other 44—have secured control of the his- . 


toric old Erie Railroad. Their plans call for incor- 
porating it into one vast system that will include 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, Nickel Plate and 
Pere Marquette, which they also control. They are 
reaching out for still more roads. The properties they 
already have acquired have a total mileage approxi- 
mating 10,000 miles, capital stock aggregating $390,- 
317,155, and funded debts of $672,875,174, giving them 
a billion dollar system. 

Their record to date has been so creditable and 
successful as to create expectations of still bigger 
achievements. They are not mere speculators.. They 
are not exploiters of properties via the stock market. 
They are developers. They are builders. They have 
blended conservatism with their courage. They always 
know exactly what they want and why they want it. 
They plan before they act. 

They are not in a hurry to make spectacular changes 
in the personnel of the managements of their different 
I understand, however, that their right-hand 
man will not be Fred D. Underwood, the veteran 
president of the Erie, but J. J. Bernet, president of 
the Nickel Plate, whose reputation as a practical rail- 
road operator has risen remarkably under the Van 
Sweringen regime. 

No room for individualism! America is richer to- 
day in large-scale opportunities than it ever was in its 
history. 


roads 


*x* %* * 


Fate is You. 








JOHN W. DAVIS 
Chosen by the Democratic 
Party as its Presidential 

nominee. 


W. H. WILLIAMS 


Elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Missouri 


Pacific Railroad. 


America will be more efficiently represented diplo- 
matically and commercially abroad through the reform 
just adopted by which the diplomatic and the con- 
sular service are practically consolidated. 

men, 


Hereafter 


whenever it is considered 


WILL MEAN advisable, will be transferred from 
caeaiinen the consular service to the dip- 
AND DEMOCRACY lomatic service and vice versa. 


Young diplomats will now have 
opportunity to gain training and experience in con- 
sular work, while diplomats who develop aptitude for 
handling business problems will be available for im- 
portant consular posts. Salaries in future will be such 
that private means will not be necessary for the young 
man aspiring to become a diplomat. In former times 
diplomacy concerned itself almost wholly with political 
matters whereas in these modern times nearly all in- 
ternational questions pertain to commerce. Since the 
relations of the United States with other countries are 
almost exclusively commercial, it is extremely im- 
portant that our diplomatic corps should include men 
who have-had thorough training in matters commer- 
cial. No matter whether America finally decides to 
enter the League of Nations or stay out of it, it is 
inevitable that our dealings with the rest of the world 
will expand and multiply as we develop as an indus- 
trial nation. Hence the desirability of making our 
consular and diplomatic service attractive to the high- 
est type of young Americans. Under the new ar- 
rangements these services should offer scope for 
successful careers. 

.-In short, the plan makes for greater efficiency and 
greater democracy. 
* * * 


Sweating exudes poison from the body but enriches 
mind and pocket. 
x * * 
Air castles must have foundations—in you; or they 
never become realities. 
x * 
You are being buffeted and disappointed? 
precedes Easter. 


Well, Lent 
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pray for swill. What do 
you pray for? In 
words, what are the things you 
long for most? 
Do some of us, pig-like, pray 
simply for swill, for a super- 
abundance of things to eat, a 


I a pig could pray, it would 


other 











~ What 
Goal? 


What killed Hiram Johnsoy’, 
attempt to be nominated as cap. 
didate for the presidency? ], 
reality, it was the growing cop. 
viction, first, in his home state 
and later elsewhere, that he was 
actuated by selfish motives, that 
he was not afire with noble zea] 














superabundance of things to 

drink, a superabundance of things to wear, for an 
ostentatious home or homes, for a fleet of auto- 
mobiles, for an endless round of extravagant amuse- 
ments, for luxurious travel? 

Do we pray for ease and idleness? 

Do we pray for millions of money? 

Do we pray for fame and public applause ? 

Do we, in short, pray exactly as a pig would pray, 
prayers utterly selfish, grossly materialistic ? 

If so, suppose we pause and reflect how such peti- 
tions are calculated to impress the Author of the de- 
cree, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Are 
such prayers likely to appeal to Him who ordained 
that “The meek shall inherit the earth,” who said that 
“The first shall be last,” who warned that “Unless ye 
become as one of these little ones, ye shall in no wise 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven”? 

What are the most worthwhile things? 

What is most worth doing in life? 

What, in the end, yields the greatest amount of 
genuine satisfaction? What, in other words, should 
we pray for? 

Is it wisest to pray as the pig would pray? Or is 


it wisest to be unselfish, reasoning that supreme. 


happiness comes only from unselfishness ? 

Is it asking too much of human nature to urge that 
it is best to pray that the earth may become more 
and more like our conception of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, that the Brotherhood of Man be brought 
about here below, that we may earnestly cultivate 
greater and greater ability and capacity to contribute 
more and more to the wellbeing of our fellowmen, 
that we may train and discipline ourselves to serve 
our day and generation better, that we may so guide 
and regulate our going out and our coming in that we 
may add something to the happiness of our fellow 
mortals, that we may be more zealous in administrat- 
ing than being administrated to? 

Is it sensible or is it inconceivably foolish to cherish 
such aspirations and to offer up such prayers? 

Would only the childish fool imagine that it were 
feasible to go through this work-a-day world guided 
by such idealistic notions? 

“It is better to give than to receive.” Is that sheer 
flubdub, all very well for the Sunday School but ridicu- 
lously impracticable in this world of stern realities? 

Well, now, let’s see. 

Which one word is more used than any other word 
or words in modern advertising? 

Is it not the word Service? 

Apparently, hard-headed business men feel that they 
can attract more patronage and gain more goodwiil 
by proclaiming their eagerness to serve than by any- 
thing else. 





to serve his fellow-citizens, 

What won Calvin Coolidge the support of state 
after state? The widespread conviction that he has 
courageously sought to do what he believed was in 
the best interest of the country as a whole regard. 
less of whether his acts, his vetoes would hurt or 
help his temporary popularity. 

Ask yourself whether you are attracted to individ. 
uals you regard as selfish, or to those you feel are 
unselfish? Do we not admire noble qualities in others? 
And what are the qualities that we regard as noble 
and admirable? 

Are they the qualities that a pig or a piggish per- 
son would pray for? 

Or are they the qualities taught us at our mother’s 
knee and, if you please, in the often-scoffed-at Sunday 
School? 

Answer these questions for yourself. 

And if you answer them wisely, you will be on the 
highway towards success, success alike in business 
and in life, for in the final analysis no business which 
does not harmonize with success in life and living is 
worth attaining. 

The foregoing is not meant as a preachment but 1s 
set forth, you will observe, mainly in the form of 
questions, the idea being that you, not I, think out 
the answers for yourself. 

' a = 

The financial and business view of the political out- 
look has followed a rather definite course. At the 
beginning of the year financial New York was quite 
confident that President Coolidge would be elected. 

Then came the oil investigation, 


PRESIDENTIAL the Daugherty disclosures and 
| settling developments at 
EXCITES other unsettling develo 


Washington. The election of 
President Coolidge ceased to be 
taken for granted. Next there arose a feeling that the 
probers’ actions became so undignified and reckless 
that many of the people had become disgusted. How- 
ever, the Democratic Convention was awaited with 
intense interest. Republican financiers and industrial 
ists were not at all sure of the outcome. But the bit- 
terness exhibited at the convention again brought 
modification of the uncertainty exhibited. -\s the 
deadlock continued day after day confidence in Re- 
publican victory next November rose markedly. The 
prevailing sentiment, at least in the financial and in- 
dustrial East to-day is that the Democrats have ruined 
their chances of victory, even with Davis as nominee. 
Nor is the La Follette venture viewed with great alarm. 

All of which means that the outlook for business has 


become less cloudy. . 
x * Ox 


LITTLE ALARM 


Keep your head and it will keep you. 
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TOURING i 
Real Issues: “Gosh! They don’t even know I’m here! 
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The automobile, the motor bus and the motor truck 
are rapidly bringing about an evolution, not to say a 
revolution, in transportation. One morning recently 
the same newspaper printed two significant news 

items. Frank H. Alfred, presi- 


TRANSPORTATION dent of the Pere Marquette, said: 
EVOLUTION “rp 

IS ACTIVELY The motor bus and motor truck 
UNDER WAY are making serious inroads upon 


earnings of railroads, such as the 
Pere Marquette, which will eventually militate against 
the communities. Where the Pere Marquette earned 
$1 for a specific haul of a passenger in 1913 it is 
now receiving $1.72, but meanwhile has lost prac- 
tically 25 per cent. of its traffic to the automobile bus. 
Pere Marquette recently withdrew local service on 
several lines because of lack of support from the var- 
ious communities. At present one railroad in Illinois, 
with 245 miles of line serving thirty-five important 
towns, is contemplating abandoning service altogether. 
For every dollar expended by railroads in 
1913 for various operating costs they are now paying 
as follows: $2.23 for wages, $3.37 for taxes, $2.44 for 
fuel and $1.87 for material and supplies. Where rail- 
roads earned $1 for a certain freight haul in 1913, they 
are earning only $1.53 in 1924. Main line pay on 
branch line earnings, one of the results of Government 
wage fixing, has resulted in loss of service to com- 
munities, loss of earnings to railroads and loss of work 
to employees.” 

President Fairfax Harrison of the Southern Rail- 
way said, in his annual report: “The railroad con- 
tinued to experience the loss of local travel to the auto- 
mobile. In that connection it may be noted, however, 
that 189,329 tons of automobiles were hauled as freight 
in 1923 compared with 76,386 tons in 1922 and 58,133 
tons in 1921.” 

It will avail the railroads nothing merely to com- 
plain about this development. The world will use that 
mode of transportation which it likes best. While 
Mr. Alfred comments upon the reduction in the num- 
ber of railway employees, he does not add that the 
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expanding use of motor vehicles has given employ- 
ment to far more men than the railroads ha\e laid 
off. 

It is essential, however, that political reformers at 
Washington be made familiar with the new state of 
affairs and that they give due consideration to the 
facts when they propose railway legislation. In my 
humble opinion the evolution finally will work out to 
the benefit of the railroads, not to their detriment, and 
to the benefit also of the motor industry and the nation 
as a whole. Progress while benefitting the many 
usually entails hardships upon a few. 


*x* * * 


Have you ever attended a Presidential convention? 
I never had until the Democrats met in New York. 
The proceedings saddened me. The “demonstration” 
for McAdoo lasting about an hour and the one for 


Governor Smith lasting an hour- 
BUT and-a-half were artificial and 
i childish in the extreme. Most of 
DEMOCRACY the nominating and_ seconding 


speeches were stilted flubdub. 
The delegates and the audience were bored insuffer- 
ably. The interminable succession of roll calls was 
conducted usually amid noise and confusion. The te- 
dious process was conducted fully a hundred times 
without any practical result. The whole exhibition 
lacked all semblance of dignity. I kept saying to 
myself, “So this is how the American nation carries 
out the solemn responsibility of selecting candidates 
for the highest office in the world to-day?” I also 
kept asking myself, “I wonder how long any of our 
colossal. business organizations would survive if sim- 
ilar methods were employed in selecting presidents 
for them?” 

But, finally, I told myself, “This is democracy.” 
After all, freedom to exercise the political franchise 
is of more importance than dignity 

The choice ultimately made, John W. Davis, is not 
calculated to disturb business. 


Two-Line Editorials 


Crop prospects have improved. Important. 
1 *K x 
The European barometer points to fairer weather. 
.-. @ 
More Americans than ever before have money in the 
bank—and life insurance. 


* * * 


The upward turn in prices may continue. 
> = ¢ 


Immigration of laborers having been drastically cut, 


what will happen to wages as the country grows? 
“<= 


Commercial failures are decreasing. Significant? 
x * * 


Watch the Erie stage a comeback. 
* * * 


The Republicans at Washington woefully lacked leader- 
ship; but, after Madison Square Garden, will the Demo- 
crats have much to say? 


Labor Day, thank the Lord, will not fall during labor- 


less times. 
x * * 


Sixty-seven admit having had $1,000,000 taxabie 
incomes in 1922, contrasted with 21 in 1921. The 1923 
record should be still better. 

* * * 


Coal is a trifle cheaper, consumers will be glad to know. 
is & 
I have more respect for business men after having 
attended the political convention in New York. 
* * * 


Building materials are falling. 
* € *@ 


A Treasury surplus of over half-a-billion dollars 1s not 


exactly a bear argument onthe United States, is it? 
x * * 


Hoover opposes giving the U. S. power to control 
fower. Sensible. 
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John Hays Hammond, Jr., 


A RichMan’sSon WhoHasMade 
More Than 200 Inventions 


Differently; Not with Motors and Yachts 


Plays 





and Golf Clubs, But with the Subtle Forces of Nature—And His 
Interest Transcends Money-Making Equations 


() BE a rich man’s son may 
| | be either an advantage or dis- 
advantage. It depends upon 
the varying value of that force known 


as the “lash of necessity.” 
For example, there’s the case of 
john Hays Hammond, Jr. Because 


his father is rich, young Hammond 
has been able to revel in the world 
of scientific experiment and inven- 
tion. Also because his father is rich, 
he hasn’t had to make money out of 
his discoveries, or to devote himself 
to those kinds which would be certain 
to yield him money. 

“The poor man’s son has the ad- 
vantage, though,” the elder Ham- 
mond, famous millionaire mining en- 
gineer, is fond of contending. “But 
Jack’s case may be the exception that 
proves the rule. 

“In my own case the rule holds. 
secause when I started out I had 
nothing but a wife, a diploma and 
$500 cash, I had to make a go of it. 
| liked to fish and hunt and play as 
much as anybody, and I probably 
would have wasted my time playing 
if | could have afforded it.” 

Since he made a go of it, his son 
has been able to play—in a different 
direction and in a different way. 

The father made a fortune helping 
Barnato and Cecil Rhodes develop 
the gold and diamond fields of South 
Africa, stopping his work then only 
to play at revolution and come near 
being shot for it. A favorite among 
his great collection of photographs 
is one showing Boer troops around 
his old home at Johannesburg, hold- 
ing him a prisoner in his own house, 
with death in seeming prospect, on ac- 
count of his part in the historic 
Jameson raid into the Transvaal. In 
the picture is his eldest son, then a 
youth of only seven or eight years, 
lined up sternly with the guardsmen. 

‘his playing at being a soldier 
guard of his own father who was 
under the shadow of a sentence to 
death would seem to have fore- 
dowed young Jack Hammond’s 
ire career of veritably Olympic 
playing. His father laughs about a 
singular aspect of contradiction in the 
boy’s later playing—at the elder’s 
monetary expense. 

“For several years I gave most of 

time,” says the elder Hammond, 
working for a world court to en- 


tay 
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By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


JOHN HAYS 
HAMMOND, JR. 


is the son of the world- 
famous mining engineer, 
John Hays Hammond. 
At the early age of ten 
young Hammond dis- 
played an interest in 
things mechanical. To- 
day, at 36, he is cred- 
ited with over 200 inven- 
tions, most of them be- 
ing radio applications 


force peace. At the same time Jack 
was up there at Gloucester working 
eighteen hours a day on new instru- 
ments for conducting war—and I 
was meeting the bills.” 

But Jack Hammond’s interest lay 
not primarily in promoting war, or 
in raising martial efficiency, though 
he did contend that the best way to 
prevent war was to render it so 
horrible that no one would dare en- 
gage in it. 


Many Radio Inventions 


His interest was in_ electricity, 
chiefly in wireless applications of that 
force; and this of course led neces- 
sarily to giving attention to instru- 
ments of avail in carrying on war. 


At twenty-four, John Hays Ham- 
mord, Jr., set up one of the half- 
dozen most important markers on the 
highway of radio progress. It was 
a mechanism whereby boats and 
torpedos might be controlled from 
land by radio—a discovery by means 
of which, it has frequently been 
demonstrated, a battleship may be 
maneuvered from any point on land 

















or an airship from which the vessel 
may be seen. 

All told this youth, now only a 
little beyond thirty, has patented more 
than 200 inventions, nearly all of 
them having to do with radio. Gov- 
ernment experts almost ten years ago 
estimated that his boat and torpedo 
control inventions were worth not less 
than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. To date they have yielded him 
scarcely a cent, and others have 


yielded comparatively little real 
money. But by virtue of a father’s 
generous backing and an_ interest 


which transcends all money-making 
equations, he keeps on—scorning as 
he does most of those things associ- 
ated with the life of a millionaire’s 
son. 

Most of his patents have been taken 
over by the Radio Corporation of 
America and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. He now is a 
director of the Radio Corporation. 
These patents include devices which 
prove that the problem of interfer- 
ences in the ether can be solved, so 
as to make possible the sending of 
any number of wireless messages 
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through the same area at the same 
timé. They also include inventions 
which make possible the sending of 
secret radio messages. 

Several years after the Hammond 
family quit South Africa and re- 
turned to America, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond, while traveling through 
Switzerland, came across a unique 
cuckoo clock which they purchased 
and presented to their eldest son. 
One afternoon, after the clock had 
been duly installed in the Hammond 
home, the mother discovered its inner 
“works’’ scattered about the floor of 
her son’s room. 

“IT wanted to see how it runs,” was 
the only explanation he could give. 

“You can never make it run again,” 
she declared. 

“But think of the many things I 
can make out of all these wheels and 
springs,” he replied. 

“Let him go as far as he likes,” 
said his father. “That’s the best way 
to learn about things.” And after 
that the boy, then about ten years 
old, was tactfully supplied with inex- 
pensive mechanisms which he might 
tear to pieces and reconstruct if he 
could. 

He soon turned to things electrical, 
which he employed in making the 
house a place of mild terror, by link- 
ing up batteries with door nobs, by 
subtly connecting raucuous bells to 
rugs, and otherwise distributing un- 
expected shocks for family and 
servants all about the place. 


Visit to Edison Decides Career 


Then came a visit to Thomas E. 
Edison-—-when in an afternoon his 
future career was shaped. 

The visit was the result of the 
elder Hammond’s being called in by 
the great inventor to advise concern- 
ing an extraction process for treat- 
ing mineral ores which Edison was 
working on. It took the engineer 
only a few moments to determine and 
advise the inventor that he was wast- 
ing his time on the experiment, for 
the process was one that, however 
technically efficient, would not be 
economically profitable. 

Then the inventor offered to show 
the Hammond party through his 
laboratory and shops. In a little 
while he was paying attention to none 
but the boy. As he explained the 
intricacies of numerous queer con- 
traptions to the youngster the after- 
noon fled and night approached. 

“We shouldn’t rob you of so much 
of your time,” the elder Hammond 
told him. 

“But think of the time you have 
saved me,” the inventor replied in 
honest gratitude. 

“Why do you confine all your at- 
tention to Jack?” he was asked. 

“Because the child can understand,” 
Edison replied; “his imagination 
hasn’t been deadened by stuff show- 


ing how things cannot be done.” 

From then on young Hammond de- 
voted himself to the inventor’s trade. 
At eighteen he took out a patent on 
a new kind of pump. He discovered 
that another person had been working 
on the same device. The two formed 
a partnership for exploiting the in- 


vention. But it wouldn’t go com- 
mercially. The partner, crushed, 
killed himself. Jack Hammond 


turned confidently to other things. 
Wireless telegraphy was coming 
into demonstrated existence. He 
plunged into a study of the ether. 
Meantime, he followed his father’s 
footsteps through the Sheffield School 
of Science at Yale. But even there 
he gave more attention to research 
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He tells an interesting anecdote 
illustrating that. After leaving co}. 
lege and setting up his laboratory near 
the family’s summer home at Gloy- 
cester, young Hammond asked one 
of his old professors to come down 
and test one of his important dis- 
coveries in the realm of wireless. 

“Why, Jack,” the professor de- 
clared guizzically, after trying out the 
device, “you are not so loyal as yoy 
should be to your old teachers. Didn't 
we impress upon you the fact that 
this couldn’t be done—and here 
you've gone and done it!” 

For twenty-five years the war and 
navy departments in Washington had 
been longing for a discovery whereby 
torpedoes could be controlled after 


Boer troops around the Hammond home at Johannesburg, South Africa, during the 
Boer War when John Hays Hammond, in the centre, was held prisoner for his 


part in the historic Jameson raid into the Transvaal. 


In the picture is John Hays 


Hammond, Jr., then a youth of only seven or eight years, lined up sternly with the 
guardsmen 


than to academic study. When time 
came to graduate the faculty was in- 
clined to withhold his diploma and 
his degree because he had not at- 
tended the mechanical drawing classes. 
The father went to see one of the 
faculty heads. 

“You are perfectly right,” he said, 
“in withholding the diploma provided 
it is made clear that he should have 
taken mechanical drawing. The only 
way to find that out is to subject him 
to tests as if he had attended the 
classes. If he fails to pass them, 
don’t graduate him.” 

In the mechanical drawing ex- 
amination Jack made a high score, 
for he had absorbed that art in carry- 
ing on his own experimental work. 

“It wasn’t what my son learned at 
college that has been of most help to 
him,” says the father. “What has 
stood him in greatest stead is the fact 
that he managed to get through with- 
out learning how things can’t be 
done.” 


being launched under water for their 
rush of death and destruction. So 
certain were they that it was all but 
a futile hope that it took young Ham- 
mond, then still scarcely more than a 
shaveless youngster, a long time to 
get Washington experts to witness a 
demonstration of the fact that he had 
found the secret. Finally, General 
Weaver, then in charge of the army’s 
technical work along that line, went 
to Gloucester, and was astounded 
when he saw a motor boat, with no 
one aboard, maneuvered from land 
around the harbor there. 


But, although when government 
experts vouched for the validity of 
the experiment he was greatly 
pleased, young Hammond still de- 
sired even more the understanding 
approval of another person—his 
mother., One day he persuaded Mrs. 
Hammond to go aboard his boat, so 
that she could see at first hand tha‘ 
there was no trick in his method of 

(Continued on page 502) 
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Says “Sam” 


A Guidebook Gives Only an Idea; the Way to See 
the View Is to Climb the Mountain 


( AM,” says I, as I closed 
‘ the door of his private of- 
fice, “words will often ex- 

ress an idea. Can you put for- 

ward a few on the meaning of ed- 
ucation ?” 

“'Tis an expression that is 
chiely known by its misapplica- 
tion,” says Sam. “It’s memory 
that is often mistaken for educa- 
tion and it’s money that just as 
often creates the impression when 
the actual education is lacking. 

“Sure and it’s not what you 
know, but understanding of what 
you know that is the essential in- 
gredient. Take Angelo, the Greek 
in shop five. The head chemist 
hands Mike, the foreman, a little 
list of materials, and Mike tells 
Angelo to mix up various batches 
of.this and that and put them in 
the furnace. The result is a cast- 
ing of metal having desired de- 
grees of hardness, softness, or 
something else. 

“In the course of a week or so 
Angelo can remember that list 
backwards and can put together 
the batches of material without 
thinking, but his actual education 
as regards the metal is about equal 
to the actual knowledge possessed 
by some of the memory degree 
holders of the so-called intellect- 
uals. Which means that Angelo 
knows the recipe for obtaining one 
result but he does not know or 
understand the fundamentals up- 
on which such result is built and 
consequently would be unable to 
vary his recipe to meet ever- 
changing conditions. 


Application Is What Counts 


“Angelo would make the world 
over so he could supply the one 
material which represents his ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Sure and 
he has a great memory, but he is 
just a human phonograph record 
ot other minds, with an ability to 
repeat previous experience if con- 
ditions are at a standstill. 

“’Tis a complex situation we 
have. The world, and life, and 
things in general are not standing 
still. Sure and its either forward 
or backward; and in either case 
Angelo’s memory does not supply 
the essential originality of 
thought, or application of knowl- 
edge, which would vary his recipe 


to meet the situation. It’s many 
a choir boy that is singing in Latin 
anc don’t know whether he is us- 


ing polite language or swearing.” 

“But, Sam,” says I, “you appear 
to be opposed to book learning, yet 
we must obtain most of our knowl- 
edge from books.” 

“°Tis not the books I’m talking 
about,” says Sam; “’tis the under- 
standing ye have and the practical 
application ye can make of the con- 
tents. An ability to recite printed 
facts or theories is no test of un- 
derstanding them. 

“Sure and our thoughts and 
ideas are nothing but the impres- 
sions we obtain from the reading, 
the conversation, the environment, 
and the experiences we go through. 








“Intellectuals” 


AM is a firm believer in the 
S siogan of “Forbes”—“With 
all thy getting, get Under- 
standing.” And you’ll gather 
from this article that he has 
little use for those whose in- 
delible memories have given 
them a specious standing in 
ithe ranks of the intellectuals. 




















Education is understanding, and 
our understanding is the personal 
idea we have obtained by combin- 
ing all our impressions of a sub- 
ject and using horse sense in its 
application to the everyday affairs 
of life. 

“The memory chap is not truly 
educated; his originality is minus, 
and his horse sense is nil; he 
knows a subject by the printed 
page and is a walking dictionary 
of the thoughts of other people. 
He does not understand life or the 
fundamental purposes of society. 
He does not truly understand any 
subject, because it’s too big a job 
for any human individual to read 
all that’s been printed on a subject, 
and it’s equally impossible to select 
that reading which might cover 
the requirements of his position. 

“°Tis necessary that the indi- 
vidual be able to put something of 
himself into a subject, to draw 
upon his inner self and under- 
standing. Sure and it’s the result 
that proves whether ye are deal- 
ing with a mind or a copy book. 
Most machines are good for the 
work intended but a sewing ma- 
chine motor won’t handle a ten-ton 
crane, even if both are electric.” 

“Admitting that there might be 





something to your argument, 
Sam,” says I, “there must be a lot 
of loose talking in the world.” 
“There is,” says Sam. “The sit- 
uation is a breeder of schools, 
cliques, clubs, and various other 
unions of individuals who would 
change the rules of our present 
social system or develop entirely 
new conceptions of art, music, lit- 
erature, and life in general. 


The Acid Test 


“Sure and there are four plain 
types of the disgruntled and the 
trouble makers: the memory chap 
who has much knowledge with lit- 
tle understanding; the party who 
has a smattering of knowledge and 
is too lazy to do the work neces- 
sary to get proper skill or under- 
standing; the one who is merely 
ignorant; and the vast number 
who have little ability in anything 


but some knowledge in many 
things and who travel with the 
crowd where equal ignorance 


gives equal quality or prestige. 

“The money type may be any 
one of the four and the dollar 
mark will cover the slip where the 
brains are lacking. It’s not a super 
intelligence, but a lack of it that 
creates our self-styled intellectu- 
als. Talent that is equal to that 
of a seven-year-old boy will be 
hailed as genius if backed by suf- 
ficient effrontery coupled with 
publicity. 

“Given the acid test of under- 
standing there is many a fine rep- 
utation for education and ability 
that would develop into a mixture 
of nerve and bull. It’s not all sub- 
jects that any one man can be edu- 
cated in; and it’s the extent of his 
understanding of what he knows 
that is the limit of his education.” 





Better Understanding 
Editor, “Forbes” : 


In the past four or five months it 
has been very difficult for the writer 
to keep his copy of Forbes Magazine 
on his desk, due to the fact that the 
other executives of this Company 
take it home to read. I feel sure 
that your magazine will be the means 
of not only stimulating our associates 
but will also give them a better under- 
standing of business conditions. 

S.C. Eyle, 
President, National Axle Corp., 
San Jose, Calif. 








Panoramic view of the farm of A. C. Bryan, Red Wing, Minn. Mr. Bryan is applying electric energy to the raising of thor. 


oughbred short-horn beef cattle 


Will Electricity Pay Its Own 
Way on the Farm? 


How the Red Wing Experimental Line Will Determine Whether Rural Electric 
Service Can be Extended on a Basis of Charges Acceptable to 
Farmers and Power Companies 


HE next big problem of the 
electric industry is to carry 

M electric service to the Ameri- 
can farm. The very thought of 
electrification of the farm is suffi- 
cient to fire the imagination. It 
reveals a picture of the farm home 
made livable, of farm chores per- 
iormed by the “silent servant,” of 
electric lights in place of kerosene 
lamps, of the burden of drudgery 
lifted from farm women, of hot 
and cold running water, bathrooms, 
cheer, comfort, of keeping the 
boys and girls “down on the farm.” 

But while it is conceded that 
electricity would produce all this 
cheer, convenience, and comfort, 
the problem is not one of senti- 
ment. And it is. not an engineer- 
ing problem for, given an inex- 
haustible purse, the electrical en- 
gineer readily could carry the 
blessings of electric service to 
every American farm. 

It is a financial problem—a prob- 
lem of dollars. The question is 
whether electric service can be 
extended to the farm on a basis of 
charges acceptable to both farmer 
and power company. 

In no other way can the problem 
be solved, for no one can success- 
fully insist that power companies 
invest money obtained from their 
stock and bond holders in con- 
structing lines likely to prove un- 
profitable, which unfortunately is 
the history of practically every 
existing rural line in the United 
States to-day. 


By Charles F. Stuart 


In this connection a prominent 
educator asked: 

“If farm business up to date has 
proved unprofitable, why attempt 
to build lines to the farmer ?” 

It is a fair question, and here is 
the fair answer it demands: 

The farmer wants electric ser- 
vice, and it is the duty of the 
electric industry, constituted as it 
is of public service corporations, to 
make a sincere, determined effort 
to solve the problem of rural elec- 
trification, and if it cannot be 
solved to show the farmer why. 


How Problem Was Tackled 


The electric industry has been 
so preoccupied in revolutionizing 
the factory, serving new forms of 
industry, and in reaching the 
smaller centers of population with 
transmission line service that until 
recently it found little opportunity 
to make a determined study of the 
farm problem. While some thou- 
sands of farms scattered here and 
there about the nation were reach- 
ed with central station service, it 
was all done in a rather hit-or-miss 
haphazard fashion, resulting in a 
general misunderstanding, or rath- 
er a complete lack of understand- 
ing on the part of all concerned. 

On their part, central station 
companies found that rural lines 
were not paying. And on their 
part, farmers wondered about a 
lot of things. They wondered 
why their rates were different 


from city rates, wondered why 
high-tension lines passing from 
one population center to another 
could not be tapped to give them 
service, wondered why power com- 
panies would not build rural lines 
unless such lines were financed by 
the farmer, and wondered over- 
time when companies refused to 
accept and operate lines after 
farmers had offered to completely 
finance the construction. 

All this bid fair to develop into 
a most unwelcome situation. 
Power company officials buttoned 
up their pockets as soon as‘a dele- 
gation of enterprising farmers 
came through the door. On the 
other hand, farmers began to think 
men of the industry arbitrary, un- 
willing to oblige, and totally lack- 
ing in sympathy with the farmers’ 
welfare. 

Fortunately, there were men of 
the farm and men of the electric 
industry big enough to appreciate 
that this was a situation which 
could not be permitted to continue. 
One man aptly put it this way: 

“Farming is the biggest industry 
in the United States, and the pub- 
lic utility industry ranks next. It 
will be strange indeed if the men of 
the two biggest industries in the 
United States cannot get together, 
place all the facts on the table, and 
settle their affairs amicably.” 

These words were pearls of wis- 
dom which speedily were acted 
upon. 

While farm leaders and men of 
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the electric industry were forming 
the National Committee on the 
Relation of Electricity to Agricul- 
ture to tackle the problem in a 
national way, the farmers and elec- 
trical men of Minnesota went into 
joint session, talked over the diffi- 
culties involved, and decided to 
tackle the problem together. Asa 
consequence there was built in 
Minnesota, late last Fall, the first 
rural experimental line in the 
world. 

This line was built by the North- 
ern States Power Company near 
Red Wing, Minnesota. It is 6.3 


miles in length, has nineteen pos- 





It may be interesting to note, 
first, under what auspices this line 
is operating. In general charge of 
the entire project is a State Com- 
mittee: of eight, consisting of 
James F. Reed (chairman), presi- 
dent, Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation and _ vice-president, 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; W. C. Coffey, Dean of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota; Isaac 
Emerson, farmer, West Concord, 
Minnesota; W. J. Bryan, farmer, 
on the line, Red Wing, Minnesota ; 
State Senator Herman Schmechel, 
farmer, Fairfax, Minnesota; W. S. 
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the Agricultural College of the 
University of Minnesota. Profes- 
sor E. A. Stewart, an electrical and 
agricultural engineer, was assigned 
by the Board of Regents as Pro- 
ject Director, and in the university 
records the Red Wing experiment 
is referred to as Project No. 17. 

The State Committee first made 
a study of the then existing con- 
ditions on farms receiving central 
station service and of existing 
rates. It was found that farmers 
having electric service were mak- 
ing a minimum use of the same, 
and it was also found that most of 
the prevailing rural rates, while in 


Farmer on the South Dakota experimental line putting a hole through a piece of ' | 
iron with the electric drill while another is turning out an ax handle at the elec- 


trically driven lathe. 


(Right) With the advent of the electric drive for the cream 


separator the farmer finds that for one thing, he can wear his Sunday clothes for 

performing the operation and, what is more important still, that the electric drive 

takes more cream out of the milk and leaves less milk in the cream, which is 
economy all around 


sible customers, and is already 
serving eleven of them. 

The second .experimental line 
was built by the Northern States 
Power Company near Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, to obtain results un- 
der somewhat different farming 
conditions. The National Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Electric- 
ity to Agriculture through its di- 
rector, Dr. E. A. White of Chicago, 
reported at the National Electric 
Light Association Convention at 
Atlantic City, in May, 1924, that 
Alabama, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and a number of other states 
are constructing similar experi- 
mental lines or have them under 
serious contemplation. 

The Red Wing line, being the 
first of its kind in the world and 
farther advanced than any of the 
others, furnishes the best object 
for observation at the present 
time. 


Heald, Minnesota -Power & Light 
Company, Duluth, Minnesota; C. S. 
Kennedy, Ottertail Power Com- 
pany, Fergus Falls, Minesota; and 
Charles F. Stuart, assistant to vice- 
president and general manager, 
Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

It will be noted that on this com- 
mittee there are four actual farm- 
ers, the head of the Agricultural 
College and three power company 
representatives, reflecting truly a 
partnership investigation. This 
committee functions 
financial aid for the enterprise, to 
obtain the co-operation of manu- 
facturers of electrically driven 
equipment and manufacturers of 
farm machinery, and in this latter 
respect has been aided materially 
by Dr. White of the National Com- 
mittee. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the actual experiments 
and announcements of results 
thereof are in complete charge of 


to obtain. 


no way exorbitant, were not in- 
viting to the liberal use of electric 
energy. Investigations showed 
further that there never had been 
undertaken a really serious study 
of the application of electricity to 
that antiquated old factory—the 
American farm, and that as a con- 
sequence farmers were bewildered 
to know just what to do with elec- 
tricity after it reached them. 

An analysis of nearly 1,500 farm 
customers in a neighboring state 
showed that the average consump- 
tion on these farms was only 28.7 
K. W. H. per month, which was 
found to be materially less than 
the average consumption of city 
residence consumers. These stud- 
ies also revealed, as inevitably they 
must, that the big portion of the 
cost in reaching the farmer was not 
in the generation of electric energy 
but in its distribution, there being 
an average of not more than three 
customers to the mile jn the coun- 
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try while there are all the way 
from thirty to 200 in the city. 
When it is realized that even in the 
city the cost of distribution ex- 
ceeds the cost of generation, it 
readily will be seen that when it 
comes to serving the farm home 
almost the entire cost is in distri- 
bution. Indeed, Project Director 
Stewart in outlining the situation 
says that if electricity could be 
generated for nothing, it would 
not materially affect the problem 
of reaching the farmer with that 
service. 

All of this made it apparent to 
the Minnesota investigators that 
the cost of carrying electricity to 
the farmer is very high and that 
he does not use much of the energy 
after it gets to him either because 
rates do not encourage liberal use 
or because he does not know how 
to use it, or for both reasons. In 
fact, minimum use is the cause of 
financial failure of farm lines. 

To meet this situation there was 
first devised a rate calculated to in- 
vite liberal use of energy, and it 
was next determined to make a 
most complete experiment to de- 
termine practical ways to use the 
power made available, to demon- 
strate, if possible, that electricity 
can be made to pay its own way 
‘on the farm. 


Rate Encourages Consumption 


The rate tentatively approved is 
divided into two parts. The first is 
a fixed charge representing inter- 
est, depreciation, maintenance, 
taxes, and insurance on the gener- 
ating and transmission equipment 
necessary to serve the given group 
of farms, and also on the rural line 
and transformers. There is also in- 
cluded in this fixed charge an item 
to cover core losses, trouble shoot- 
ing, meter reading, and bookkeep- 
ing. It was estimated that this 
fixed charge, where there are three 
farmers to the mile, would amount 
to $6.90 per customer per month; 
that the charge would be less were 
there more than three to the mile 
and more were there less than 
three to the mile. 

The second portion of the charge 
is known as the energy charge 
which is 5c for the first 30 K. W. H. 
and 3c for the excess. This neces- 
sarily is a little intricate, but in 
real money it works out this way: 

If the farmer uses only 20 K. W. 
H. during the month, he pays the 
fixed charge of $6.90 plus 20 K. 
W. H. at 5c, making a total charge 
of $7.90 for the month, which 
means that his energy is costing 
him *39%4c a K. W. H., which is 
very expensive electricity. But if 
he uses 100 K. W. H. his fixed 
charge does not increase and his 
total bill is $10.50 for the month or 


10Y%c a K. W. H., and if he uses 
300, his bill is $16.50 or 5%c a K. 
W. H. In other words, the more 
he uses, the less the cost per 

The state committee was satis- 
fied that this was an equitable rate, 
calculated to encourage liberal con- 
sumption and much preferable to 
rate schedules under which the 
farmer, no matter how large his 
consumption, never gets down to 
a low K. W. H. rate. 


Uses of Electric Power 


The next step was to show the 
farmer proper ways to use 200 or 
300 K. W. H. a month, for mani- 
festly there would be no sense in 
his using a large quantity of en- 
ergy just to earn a low K. W. H. 
rate. In approaching this problem, 
the committee and the agricultural 
college started on the assumption 
that they know nothing about it 
but that they were going to find 
the facts. 

Toward this end possible uses of 
electric energy on the farm were 
divided into three classes, as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Convenience—such as light- 
ing the home and out-buildings and 
thereby displacing the obnoxious 
kerosene lamp and lantern. 

(2) Labor-saving devices—which 
would make easier and prolong the 
life of the farmer and his wife or 
which would supplant paid help in 
the house and about the farm. 

(3) Electrically driven equipment 
which actually would produce addi- 
tional dollars on the farm. 


As to the first class, it would be 
difficult to figure dollars and cents 
return. Manifestly electric illum- 
ination makes the home more liv- 
able and tends to keep the boys and 
girls on the farm, but it is proving 
difficult to put a dollars and cents 
value on this, excepting that expe- 
rience is showing that chores can 
be done in less time by proper il- 
lumination than with kerosene 
lanterns. 


Why It Promises to Pay 


As to the second class, one has 
only to call on the imagination to 
obtain an idea of its possibilities. 
As to the third class, it is known 
that dairy cattle with ever-ready 
running water give more milk and 
‘that beef cattle put on more beef. 
The experiments will show how 
much more milk and how much 
more beef in dollars and cents. The 
electrically driven cream separator 
will leave less skim milk in with 
the cream and will thus save ths 
skim milk for the hogs, and it will 
take all of the cream out of the 
milk, thereby precluding the feed- 
ing of cream to the hogs. Prelim- 
inary tests already show that the 
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steady electric drive on the cream 
separator is going to add mate. 
rially to the cream check. Elec. 
trically lighted hen houses also 
promise additional revenue, in that 
the hens so favored will lay more 
eggs during the cold Winter tmonths 
when the price is highest. 

There also have developed indj- 
cations that electric refrigeration 
pn the farm may more than pay its 
own way. Creameries offer a bonus 
of as high as ten cents a pound fo; 
strictly fresh cream, which in itself 
should be hint enough to manu- 
facturers of electric refrigerating 
equipment. In this connection, 
there is also the posibility of the 
production of certified milk whict 
sells for as high as $1 a quart. It 
is contended that on a scrupulously 
clean dairy farm equipped with 
proper refrigeration, the milk 
could be passed immediately from 
the cow to the refrigerating plant, 
and, as a consequence, the bacteria 
would have no chance to multiply. 

Henry Ford has talked a great 
deal about decentralization of in- 
dustry, and there is a direct con- 
‘necting link between his talk and 
the problem of electrifying the 
farm. On the Red Wing farms 
there is considerable natural tim- 
ber. Electricity can saw the wood 
and electric machinery will be in- 
stalled to produce wood products, 
such as clothes pins, wooden pails, 
etc., during the winter months 
when the farmer has little to do 
about the place. 


Equipment Leaned to Farmers 


It was realized at the start of 
this phase of the investigation that 
inasmuch as the committee mem- 
bers confessed from the outset that 
they did not know what equipment 
would prove practical and what 
impractical, it would be unfair to 
ask the farmers to invest their 
money in such electrically driven 
equipment. Therefor, it be- 
came necessary to obtain such 
equipment without placing finan- 
cial responsibility on the farmers. 
Manufacturers of electric equip- 
ment and of farm machinery alike 
offered their practical co-operation 
in this investigation which is point- 
ed toward seeking out the facts 
as to farm electrification. 

These manufacturing companies 
agreed to loan equipment for a 
period of three years. It is fig- 
ured that it will take that long to 
obtain all the facts. At the end of 
that time the farmers on the Red 
Wing line are privileged to say 
whether they wish to keep the 
equipment or not. If they do not 
wish to keep it, it will be returned 
to the manufacturer at no expense 
to the farmer. If they do wish to 
keep it, the farmer buys it at a 
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price agreed upon now. This has 
made it possible to arrange for the 
full electrification of all the farms 
on the Red Wing line. They are 
already pretty well electrified but 
considerable additional equipment 
is to be added. 

The first step in this electrifica- 
tion consisted of proper lighting. 
This was quite a job in itself. Pre- 
liminary investigations had shown 
that farmers obtaining electric 
service are content to run a cord 
along the ceiling, drop it down in 
the center of the room, and screw 
an electric light bulb in. Of course, 
this is much superior to the kero- 
sene lamp but the investigators, 
having in mind that cheer and at- 
tractiveness have their bearing on 
this problem, were desirous of ob- 
taining proper farm lighting. To 
that end one of the largest manu- 
facturers of electric lighting equip- 
ment in the country sent its chief 
illuminating engineer to Red Wing 


When it came to installing elec- 
tric ranges, it was found that this 
is another problem distinct from 
the city range situation. On the 
Minnesota farm, the kitchen range 
usually is relied on to heat the 
kitchen during the cold months and 
also to maintain an ever ready sup- 
ply of hot water. Two or three of 
the farmers on the Red Wing line 
are putting in furnaces on their 
own hook which will answer these 
two difficulties in the road of the 
electric range. In some of the 
other homes there have been in- 
stalled electric ranges with auxil- 
iary wood and coal burners and 
water backs. Other farmers have 
indicated a preference for the elec- 



















where he made blue-print draw- 
ings for lighting all of the farm 
buildings. In each home there are 
a reasonable number of convenient 
outlets. The lights are placed 
where they should be placed and 
the fixtures are inexpensive but 
efficient and of attractive design. 
Professor Stewart found that in 
ordering equipment for both house 
and farmstead he was exploring a 
new field and that each installation 
must be carefully studied before 
the equipment order was given. 
(his was true even in the home. 
The city housewife can order a 
washing machine by telephone and 
the men delivering it carry it into 
the laundry and place it in opera- 
tion confronting no complications. 
[t can’t be done that way in the 
country, for farm homes are not 
built with elaborate laundries and 
with hot and cold running water 
available. Professor Stewart has 
had to provide for electric pump- 
ing of water and for piping to the 
homes before the washing ma- 
chines could be made available. 


The introduction of elec- 
trically driven vacuum 
cleaners, electric cooking 
ranges and electric wash- — 
ing machines and other 
labor-saving devices in the 
homes on the Red Wing 
experimental line have 
helped to make easier the 
life of the farm housewife. 
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explorative enterprise pointed to- 
ward developing the final facts. By 
the middle of June there was in- 
stalled and in operation on the Red 
Wing line adequate home, out- 
building, and yard lighting, with 
full equipment of electric ranges, 
electric ironing machines, electric 
irons, electric washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, three electrically 
operated incubators, three electri- 
cally operated brooders, a number 
of electrically driven feed grinders, 
a full line of electrically operated 
cream separators, and_ electric 
pumps. There is to follow in the 
immediate future, equipment for 
electric silage cutting and blow- 
ing, electric threshing, electric 
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tric range with the idea of using it 
only during the summer months. 
Tests are being taken under all 
conditions, and Professor Stewart 
says there are possibilities that the 
electric range on the farm on a 
dollars-and-cents basis will beat 
the wood range even where there 
is a natural supply of timber on the 
farm ready to be cut down, sawed 
up, chopped up, and the wood car- 
ried in. The farmer may find it a 
good business policy to use an elec- 
tric range in his own kitchen and 
to sell his natural fire wood to his 
less progressive city cousin. 
After all, this entire project is an 








wood sawing, electric milking and 
there even will be attempted elec- 
tric plowing. 

Just to give a side-light on the 
full extent of the Red Wing experi- 
ment, there might be cited the con- 
templated poultry project. Elec- 
tricity will be used, if possible, in 
preparing the ground for raising 
feed for the poultry. It is certain 
that electricity can be used to 
grind that feed, and it should be 
noted that feed grinding on the 
farm, whether for poultry or for 
cattle, is one of the most irksome 
and most expensive tasks on the 

(Continued on page 492) 
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Financing World’s Greatest 
Business Concern 


No Eight-Hour Days in This Industry, and No Matter How Much Steam Is 
Up in the Teakettle, the Quitting Whistle Never Blows 


idea of monkeying with a pen- 
cil, paper, a few figures, and 
Presto!’ the family’s finances are 
transferred from habitual despair 
to optimistic hopefulness? Where 
ignorance of the family’s financial 
status is a sort of half-cocked 
bliss, is it folly to be wise? Is 
there any real advantage in bud- 
geting income and outgo? 
Queenie, she’s my wife, and I 
have seen _ thirteen 
years together in dou- 


t THERE anything to this 


By E. A. Hungerford 


fact, we knew one man who was a 
regular budget fiend. There has 
been nothing desirable in mortal 
experience that he cannot trace di- 
rectly to the budget plan. To him 
it is heavenly. Consequently we 
concluded it would be preferable to 
pass up the budget and, if neces- 
sary, go where it is hellish. 

This bird went a year without a 
haircut because he forgot, in mak- 
ing up his annual estimates of 


Doliars and Saved Five Thousand 
Dollars in Ten Years.” On that 
occasion I took on a _ complex 
against budgets. 

In the course of events Queenie 
and I drifted into the thirteenth 
year of our matrimonial career. It 
looked, like an unlucky year, a 
dangerous age. It was becoming 
increasingly evident to both of us 
that our chances of securing eco- 
nomic independence and the ocean’s 
of drying up were about 
equal. In desperation | 








ble harness. The first 
twelve were the easiest. 
Getting Sam born dis- 
posed of the first year. 
The second year was a 
bit more complicated ; 
Sadie first saw the 
light. The next decade 
consisted of an attempt 
to recuperate from the 
financial drive which 
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budget. 


ET” is the last half of 
First comes the 
“bud” —the beginning of the 
plan. And if you follow the plan, 
you ll get somewhere. 


went to my boss to ask 
for a raise. My appeal 
seemed weak, like 
restaurant coffee. 

“How much have you 
saved in the last twelve 
years?” my employer 
inquired. 

“Nothing,” I admit- 

















was carried on against 

our exchequer those 

first two years. The attempt 
failed. It was weak and unscien- 
tific. 

This was our plan. On each 
Saturday I drew my pay. Then 
Queenie and I would go to the 
theatre and feel like a million dol- 
lars for about two hours. In the 
course of time the children, having 
inherited a taste for theatricals, 
begged to accompany us. Being 
indulgent parents we took them— 
to the movies. Thus the cash out 
of pocket remained about the 
same. We felt like half-a-million 
dollars. But what difference does 
a few hundred thousand dollars 
make when they are merely in 
the realm of emotion? 

Our Sunday program was usual- 
ly the same. We arose at ten 
o’clock, attended church at eleven, 
ate too much for dinner, looked 
over the bills payable in the after- 
noon, and arrived at supper not on 
speaking terms. Always there was 
not enough money. Always we 
passed the buck as to who was to 
blame. On Sunday evenings we 
felt like thirty cents. Our tangible 
assets were even less. 

This idea of budgets had drifted 
across our path a few times. In 





expenditures, to include this item. 
Thus he saved $4.80 plus tips. In 
spite of all the dentifrice adver- 
tisements, he also forgot to include 
toothpowder. The result was 
double-barreled. He strengthened 
both his pocketbook and _ his 
breath. And by a rigid discipline 
of his nose, he was able to cut his 
average weekly laundry bill to six 
and five-sevenths cents. 

He calculates to buy a suit of 
clothes every time a President of 
the United States is elected. He 
knows by just how much the 
household’s food expense can be 
reduced if his wife bakes the bread 
herself instead of securing it from 
the bakery. He has figured out 
the minimum amount of cubic 
space required to shelter two peo- 
ple. Of course, he does not go in 
for such expensive luxuries as 
children. He can take his wife 
and mother-in-law for a day’s out- 
ing of riotous activity at a total 
cost of fifty-seven cents. 

All this and more we got from 
him when he gave an informal talk 
at a club on the subject, “How My 
Family and I Lived on the Fat of 
the Land on a Yearly Income of 
Nine Hundred and Sixty-eight 


ted. “I’m a little in 
debt.” 
“Considering your 


record in family finan- 
ces, I ought to fire you. I certain- 
ly will not give you a raise now. 
Plan your affairs ahead so that 
you can live on less than your 
income, pay your debts; then come 
to see me again.” He was very 
emphatic. He banged his fist on 
the desk by way of accentuating 
his remarks. 

“You're dead right,” I had to 
confess. I was all broken up. 

“Sit down a minute.” My su- 
perior spoke kindly. “I think I'd 
like to talk with you a bit. Per- 
haps I can give you something 
better even than an increase in 
your salary.” 

I slipped eagerly into the near- 
est chair. 

“Home making is as highly spe- 
cialized an industry as my big 
factory that gives five thousand 
men a regular occupation,” he be- 
gan. “In both the home and the 
factory raw materials must be 
bought and turned into finished 
products. Many operations must 


‘be supervised and directed. Seem- 


ingly detached enterprises must be 
fostered, developed and made to 
co-ordinate with the general ac- 
tivities. 

“There are also problems ©! 
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labor, heating, lighting, investing 
capital, overhead costs, running 
expenses and depreciation. There 
is in the home, as in industry, the 
creat human factor. This means 
the possibility of strikes, walkouts, 
boycotts and sabotage. The ex- 
ecutive smiled as he made this last 
statement. 

“To-day,” he continued, “the 
home maker must have, among 
other things, a general education, 
know economic conditions, busi- 
ness methods, bookkeeping, dress- 
making, millinery, understand the 
needs and care of the body, be an 
expert cook, keep posted on 


actually transferred from habitual 
despair to optimistic hopefulness. 
I was there. I know. 

“Now, let’s see,” I began in ex- 
plaining the process to Queenie. 
The book says you ought to divide 
your income into eight major 
parts. Here they are—food, shel- 
ter, clothes, operating expenses, 
giving, advancement, savings, and 
luxuries.” 

“What are operating expenses?” 
she asked. 

“Not so fast, lady. Here it is. 
They include light, fuel, furnish- 
ings, and repairs, extra help, laun- 
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“But we spend at least a hun- 


dred. What are we supposed to 
do, starve?” 


“No, buy a little more carefully, 


if possible,” I explained. 


“T’ll do my darndest. But, re- 


member, no complaints if you don’t 
get a juicy steak for every din- 
ner,” she cautioned. 


“Shelter is down for $55 a month 


Gee, we pay $75 for this bum flat.” 


“There goes our vacation right 


now,” Queenie interjected in a 
discouraged tone. 


“We'll get a home in the country ; 
that’s what we’ll do—just as soon as 
we get a little start. We could 





food values, be a wise spender 
of a limited income, a teacher, 
chemist, musician, artist, wife 
and mother. I should also 
mention the value of having a 
sense of humor.” 

I must have been looking 
rather glum. I brightened up 
a bit at this remark. 

“There are no eight-hour 
days in this industry,” he ex- 
plained. “No matter how 
much steam is up in the tea- 
kettle, the quitting whistle 
never blows. Home making 
is an art, a business, and a 
profession. I want you to 
consider it especially as a 
business, for the secret of suc- 
cess lies largely in the financial 
realm. The home is the world’s 
greatest business concern.” 

“You said it,” I remarked, 
not out loud, just mentally. 

“The best regulated families 
cannot live on love alone,” he 
went on. “Bad financing has 
probably caused more matri- 
monial shipwrecks than all the 
vampires in the country. 
It is one of the greatest divorce 
breeders in captivity. It is as 
common as pews in a church. 
This being the case, the logical 





If You Would Win 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


If you would seek a place of power, 
And climb aloft to high estate, 
Keep moving with the running hour, 
While idlers make excuse to walt— 
Then rush ahead and swing along 
Until you pass the lagging throng! 


If you would rise above your kind, 
And occupy an honored chair, 
Bestir yourself, resolved to find 
The lion-heart, to do and dare— 
Then face the battle, fit to fight 
Your way up to the splendid height! 


If you would have the master-skill 
That overcomes the toughest task, 
Yield to the master’s guiding will, 
By tearing off your blinding mask— 
Then take a grain of sense thus found 
And plant it in productive ground! 


If you would win the loud applause 
Bestowed on men of rare renown, 
Proceed to seek the basic cause 
Why they can not be trodden down— 
Then follow them with faith unfurled 
And blaze your name around the world! 


carry a cozy little place for $55 
a month.” 

“T’ll undertake anything to 
make a dream like that come 
true.” 

I went on, “It suggests $35 
a month for clothes, $40 for 
all those operating expenses, 
$30 for giving.” 

“Hold on,” Queenie inter- 
rupted. “That’s too much to 
give. Think of our giving 
thirty perfectly good dollars a 
month to the church and such 
like. Why that’s a dollar a 
day!” 

“So it is, but doesn’t the 
good book say something 
about giving a tenth. Well, 
that’s only a tenth. But we 
won’t quarrel about that now. 
Let’s go on. Advancement is 
down for $25. There’s your 
vacation. Then there is $35 
for saving. Think of that. 
And we haven’t saved a red cent 
in twelve years. And there’s $5 
for luxuries. Five beans to 
throw around recklesslike. Are 
you game for trying it out?” I 
asked. 

“T’ll make a go of it if I bust 
in the effort,” she replied with 
assurance. 








solution is good financing in- 
stead of bad—that is, running the 
home as a factory operates its affairs, 
on sound scientific principles of busi- 
ness management. 

“The budget plan of financing the 
home has all other methods backed 
clean off the map. Think it over. 
Glad you came in,” he concluded. 

I rushed home that night to tell 
Queenie all about my interview 
with the big boss. Under my arm 
I carried a budget book that cost 
me ten cents. I considered it the 
best financial investment I had ever 
made. I kissed Queenie madly. 

What in the world has happened 
to you?” she asked. 

“success !”” I exclaimed. 

.. Taise?” she questioned. 

_No. Just success,” I answered. 

hat evening we monkeyed with 
pencil, paper, and figures, and 
Fresto! the family’s finances were 





dry, medical costs, taxes, gifts, 
telephone, water, insurance, car- 
fare, and the like.” 

“How about advancement?” she 
inquired in a tone that indicated 
there- would be a mighty slight 
chance to spend anything on ad- 
vancement after the operating ex- 
penses were cared for. 

“Come now, don’t hang any 
crepe on this business. Advance- 
ment includes education and rec- 
reation. That’s where our vaca- 
tion comes in. We haven’t had so 
much in these last few years, have 
we?” 

“How much does it say we can 
spend for a vacation?” she asked, 
ignoring my query. 

“It says the figures given are 
only suggestion. Now, on our salary 
of $300 a month, the book suggests 
$75 for food for a family of four.” 


The next day I opened two ac- 
counts at the bank. One was a 
savings account and the other a 
checking account. This has great- 
ly simplified our problem. Once a 
month, as the bills come in, they 
are paid by check. And the banker 
has proved to be a great friend 
when it comes to getting good 
sound advice about money matters 
and when it comes to getting finan- 
cial help to meet any sort of 
emergency. 

A year has passed since Queenie 
and I embarked the family on our 
adventure in finances—the happiest 
year of our married life. Last 
Summer Queenie got her vacation. 
We took it in our new car. Think 
of it, we have an automobile. No, 
it is not all paid for yet, but give 
us time. 

We also have our little home in 
the country. That is not all paid 
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for either. But it will be in time. 
I have had two raises in salary 
during the year without asking for 
either of them. That extra money 
will go toward paying for the 
house. 

Now that I have something of 
an estate, I have insured its be- 
ing disposed of quickly and in ac- 
cordance with my desires, by mak- 
ing a will. By this act I have ful- 
filled an important obligation to 
Queenie and the children in such a 
way as will doubtless meet their 
needs in case of my death. To 
further improve this situation I 
have taken out a substantial life 
insurance policy. 

To do all this was not so easy as 
it may seem. Some radical changes 
had to be effected in our living 
habits. But we finally made the 
grade. Our household, as a busi- 
ness proposition, is on a success 
basis. If we can keep on achiev- 
ing according to our present pro- 
gram, we can educate our children 
and still be economically indepen- 
dent by the time we reach sixty 
years of age. 


Competes With Neighbor 


In all this, Queenie has been a 
brick. The food expense has come 
down even below the budget sug- 
gestion. She started a competi- 
tion with a neighbor to see which 
could come out at the end of a 
given month with the lowest gro- 
cery bill. Queenie was stocked up 
somewhat when the month began 
so her rival was handicapped from 
the start. When my partner closed 
the month a winner, with a gro- 
cery bill of $37.58, another month’s 
contest was proposed. 

On hearing about this new pro- 
position, the other woman’s hus- 
band, who keenly appreciated a 
good square meal, came over to 
say, “For the love of Mike, what 
can be done to stop this impending 
disaster? I just can’t stand an- 
other month of nothing to eat but 
beans.” 

Well, I could stand even that if 
it were necessary to secure the joy 
I now have in living within my in- 
come. But I don’t have to. 
Queenie’s eats are all to the good. 


The charge that “big business” is 
behind an organized campaign to de- 
feat everything an advocate of some 
measure is in favor of, has been about 
worked to the limit. There are still 
a few thousand editors in this coun- 
try who are tired of having every 
view they express criticized as being 
at the suggestion of “big business.” 
Don’t let the “boo” of propaganda 
scare you into failing to express your 
honest opinion on public questions.— 
The Manufacturer. 
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My 
Favorite 
Motto 


“Work as though you 

would live forever, and 

live as though you 
would die to-day.” 


E. M. Herr 


President, Westinghouse Electric | 
and Manufacturing Company. | 
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Will Electricity Pay Its Own 
Way on the Farm? 


(Continued from page 489) 


American farm. The chickens will 
be hatched in an electric incubator. 


They will be warmed in the days . 


of their infancy in an electric 
brooder.. They will lay their eggs 
in the Winter in an electrically 
lighted hen house, and during the 
warmer months the eggs will be 
passed to electric refrigeration im- 
mediately after they have been 
laid. This gives the picture of the 
electric egg from the cradle to the 
grave. 

It is the on-lookers privilege to 
make whatever comments he 
chooses on this experiment in farm 
electrification. Free speech, to- 
gether with the right to criticise is 
one of the foundations of American 
liberty. Some have the idea that 
the sole purpose of the Red Wing 
rural line experiment is to develop 
on the farm a market for electric 
energy. If we can develop an ac- 
ceptable market on the farm, so 
much the better, for that would 
mean the solution of the rural line 
problem. The purpose of the ex- 
periment is broader than this. It 
would be fairer to say that the en- 
tire proposition is a fact-finding, 
educational investigation in which 
all parties concerned are placed in 
possession, step by step, of all the 
facts, ultimately leaving no excuse 
for misunderstanding or lack of 
understanding between these two 
great industries—farming and pub- 
lic utilities. 

In fact, it is the desire of all 
concerned to keep this experiment 
free from any suggestion of com- 
mercializing the farmer. The 
Northern States Power Company 
has built these two lines for the 
definite purpose heretofore out- 
lined and subscribes heartily to the 
University of Minnesota’s plea 


that all further farm electrifica- 
tion be held in abeyance until Pro- 
ject No. 17, along with kindred ex. 
periments in other states, places all 
parties concerned in possession of 
definite facts. 


In this connection, Professor 
Stewart has issued the following 
public warning: 

“Farmers should not attempt to 
have their communities served 
with electric lines nor should pub- 
lic utility companies promote addi- 
tional lines, or enlarge their rural 
service lines until the results of this 
project and others of similar na- 
ture in other states are determined. 
The farmer has all too frequently 
been the loser because of buying 
costly equipment that he was not 
in a position to use, or that was not 
suited to his uses. Our interests 
are in the farmer and we consider 
it most inadvisable for him to in- 
vest his money in rural electrifica- 
tion and purchase of equipment 
until necessary facts have definitely 
been ascertained.” 


A Practical Laboratory 


Men of the Minnesota commit- 
tee made no predictions as to what 
ultimate conclusions will be reach- 
ed. They do not believe in going 
out in the rural highways and by- 
ways, telling the farmers that they 
have solved the rural electric prob- 
lem, and making much talk of the 
blessings which electric service 
will convey to the farmer and his 
family. 

But they are unanimous in the 
belief that in Minnesota they have 
set up the best possible sort of 4 
practical laboratory which, in the 
course of two or three years, 1s $0 
ing to answer definitely that all 
important question as to whether 
electric service can be extended to 
the farm on a basis of charges 4°) 
ceptable to farmer and power co) 
pany alike. 
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Mobilizing the Saving Power 
of American Labor 


“Enlightened Self-Interest Through Investment on the Part of Intelligent 
Public Is Necessary If We Are to Avoid Expedient of Government 
Ownership,” Says Chief Stone, Head of Ten Labor Banks 


66 HE CRUST was never so 
thin as to-day between 
orderly government and 
the forces of discontent and unrest. 
On every freight train throughout 
the West, tramps or ‘wobblies,’ as 
they call the I. W. W.’s there, are 
distributing red literature. This 
discontent and unrest per- 
vades our entire national 
life.” 

So said Warren S. Stone, 
Grand Chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, President of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Co-operative Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the Brotherhood 
Investment Company, which — 
controls through stock own- 
ership the chain of ten 
Brotherhood banks from 
and New York to 
Spokane and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. The Brotherhood 
chain alone has resources of 
$35,000,000. 

“The workmen, and this 
includes also the members 
of the four great railway 
brotherhoods, feel that, al- 
though wages are compara- 
tively higher than in tlie 
past, they have not kept 


Joston 


pace with living costs,” he 
continued. “The case of the 
farmer is as bad or worse. 


West of the Mississippi and 
all through our great North- 
west, 37 per cent. of our far- 
mers are actually bankrupt 
and ¢ vast number of others 
achieve a bare living. 

“ind still, business is good, or at 
least on a stable foundation; defla- 
tion 1s Over. 

“What is lacking? 

“The lack is an enlightening and 
stabilizing force in industry. We 
need the incentive and opportunity 
lor the great middle class of the 
country to become active in its af- 


fairs. Weare all getting standard- 

zed; and with standardization in- 

—— responsibility passes. In 
e 


i€ great industrial plants whose 
workmen at last actually outnum- 


By Cushing Stetson 


ber the farmers, the tendency is 
that all, whose interests are as one, 
shall think as one, and look alike, 
and talk alike. It is no mere co- 
incidence that one can no longer 
tell a Republican young man from 
a Democrat. 

“But just as poverty or even the 





Warren S. Stone 
Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, who was recently elected president of 
all brotherhood activities, including banking, insur- 
ance and labor organization 


living from hand to mouth will 
make for standardization and 
mediocrity, so the minute a man 
has money in the bank, independ- 
ence has made presently a man of 
him. 

“We have just opened a Boston 
bank. In this most conservative 
of New England cities deposits of 
nearly $1,000,000 came in the first 
half business day, which was Sat- 
urday. Our first depositor by mail 
was a locomotive engineer from 
the Canal Zone, Panama; the sec- 
ond a clerk in an industrial store. 


From these the depositors extend- 
ed through every rank in life— 
from stenographers, newspaper 
men, men of the various profes- 
sions, to the Mayor of Boston and 
the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. A mil- 
lion in one day, and in a single city, 
collected as labor’s participa- 
tion in industry. 

“You can write for 
‘Forbes,’ continued Chief 
Stone, “that the secret of the 
labor bank is that it is fight- 
ing your fight and mine. 
It is fighting for the small 
depositors in all savings 
banks, since these also are 
labor banks as custodians ot 
the fruits of years of thrift 
through savings by smail 
depositors. The point is that 
the small depositor has never 
had a voice heretofore in the 
industrial life of the coun- 
try. The labor banks now 
lend him a voice to be heard. 

“The intelligent white- 
collar class has become a 
power in the land. 

“The difficulty is just here. 
The ordinary savings bank 
has collected the savings of 
the people and turned them 
over to the railroads and 
group corporations in ex- 
change for securities which 
were sometimes good and 
sometimes bad; represent- 
ing now real value, but at 
another time small future 
earnings, or water, or blue 
sky. The small investor was 
never consulted. Worse than that, 
no one recalled that he even ex- 
isted. His savings were regarded 
as an anonymous lump sum, to be 
lent out where interest was high- 
est or where the interests of the 
lender bank would be most profit- 
ably served by it. These inter- 
ests were frequently in direct con- 
flict with those of the small de- 
positors who put up the money. A 
man’s savings were used directly 
against his own welfare. 

“The labor bank aims to reverse 
this process, These labor banks 
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have no alliance with powerful in- 
dustrial groups. Their money is 
their own, to invest if, as, and when 
they like. You can take it from 
me that no money in any Brother- 
hood bank will ever be invested to 
retard production, to create ficti- 
tious values, or otherwise injure 
the interests of the savings bank 
class. 


“You may recall that a_ short 
time ago the Brotherhood Invest- 
ment Company bought a block of 
railway bonds in joint purchase 
with one of the greatest banks in 
the country. Well, these bonds 
represented real value, in one of 
the country’s chief indus- 


existent, except in the imagination 
of the so-called financiers. 


“Railroads must be prosperous 
to attract the large sums of capi- 
tal they require. But there is a 
difference between these legitimate 
needs, and many of the operations 
of these high finance middlemen 
whose interest is usually confined 
to the commissions they can col- 
lect on the largest amount of se- 
curities that it is possible to dis- 
tribute. When wages need re- 
adjustment, labor is invariably 
confronted with the plea of pov- 
erty. When the bondholder’s ob- 
ligation matures, only too fre- 
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ness. I mean a personal responsi. 
bility. The small investor ha, 
heretofore turned over to other: 
his money to keep. He will now 
begin to ask questions. 

“He will want to know why the 
distributing agencies of the coun. 
try cost so much, and what this 
has to do with the high cost of 
clothing and food. He will want 
to know why the banks withheld 
help from the farmer till it was ip 
so many cases too late. He will 
want to know why a dollar js 
worth sixty-nine cents instead of 
one hundred, and what he must do 
about it. 

“And if he is not hiring 








tries — the railways — in 
which the small man’s in- 
terest is as vital and neces- 
sary as that of his more 
powerful brother. Such 
enlightened sel] f-interest 
through investment on the 
part of the intelligent pub- 
lic is necessary if we are 
to avoid the expedient of 
Government ownership, 
where the small savings 
man can only control indi- 


rectly through the ballot crat. 
instead of directly through * * & 
his banking account. This The intelligent white-collar 


is an important aspect of 
this whole situation. The 
railways and similar indus- 
tries such as the coal in- 
dustry are suffering from 
‘absentee’ management. Di- 
rect participation in man- 
agement by employees, 
which is what we are all 
aiming for, will measur- 
ably correct this evil. 

“The vast army of small 
investors has got to see to 
it that private ownership 
of public utilities, of which 
the railroads are only one 
example, has a_ genuine 
trusteeship of their rights 
and the rights of the pub- 








Chief Stone Says: 


E NEED the incentive for 
the great middle class of the 
country to become active in its 
affairs. 


- F & 


It is no mere coincidence that 
one can no longer tell a Repub- 
lican young man from a Demo- 


class has become a power in the 
land. 


- F & 


There is no more mystery in 
business than in any other mat- 
ter of fact, and the small savings 
account man is just finding that 
out. 


& Ff & 


The mobilized saving power 
employed through safe and intel- 
ligently managed investment can 
lift the relationships between 
capital and labor to a plane never 
before reached in America. 


men who can answer these 
questions, he will hire 
others who will. If his rep- 
resentatives in Congress 
cannot answer them, he 
will choose honest business 
men who are practical and 
better informed. 

“There is no more mys- 
tery in business than in 
any other matter of fact, 
and the small savings ac- 
count man is just finding 
that out. He is returning 
to the ways of the Fathers, 
who regarded things sim- 
ply, distrusted and dis- 
carded what they did not 
understand, and kept their 
powder dry. 

“The mobilized saving 
power of labor employed 
through safe and _ intelli- 
gently managed investment 
can lift the whole problem 
of relationships between 
capital and labor to a plane 
never before .reached in 
America. No economic ex- 
periment taking place any- 
where in the world holds 
greater promise for us all.” 

The rise of labor banks 
has been so rapid and the 
character of their deposi- 














lic.” 

The above idea, Chief 
Stone elaborated in his recent pub- 
lic address before the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks in 
New York City. 

“Labor,” he said, “has never 
questioned the fundamental right 
of the investor to a return on 
funds actually expended in the de- 
velopment of transportation facili- 
ties. What the Brotherhoods have 
fought bitterly, and shall continue 
to fight, is the financial leger- 
demain of certain types of financial 
operators who have sought to load 
the railroads, as they now seek to 
load industry, with a capitalization 
based not on investment values, 
but on futures and prospective 
earning power, frequently non- 


quently he is confronted with 
either a shrinkage or dilution of 
property values that has seriously 
impaired his original investment.” 
Important as the labor bank 
movement is, however, from the 
more limited point of view of in- 
vestment, there is another aspect 
which Chief Stone considers of 
even greater significance and im- 
portance. And this is the effect 
which the labor banks are bound to 
have upon our immediate and fu- 
ture development as a nation. 
“In conclusion,” he accordingly 
said, “the greatest contribution to 
our nation as a whole by the labor 
bank is the gift to our white-collar 
class of what should be properly 
called a financial self-conscious- 


tors so universal and inclu- 
sive of all ranks of society, 
that, to close observers, it is evi- 
dent they fulfill an economic need. 
Four years ago there was not 
a labor bank. To-day there are 
thirty such banks already operat- 
ing and seven more in process of 
organization. Their aggregate re- 
sources approximate $130,000,000. 
The professional biographer has 
written that Warren Stanford 
Stone, “labor leader and banker,” 
was born at Ainsworth, Iowa, in 
1860, the son of “John, and Sarah 
Stewart;” and that young Stone 
was educated at Washington 
Academy and Western College. 
He thereafter “spent his entire 
railroad service with the Rock Is- 
land System, beginning as fireman 
(Continued on page 496) 
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Cold Air Solves California’s 


Market Problem 


ward from California a long 

caravan of 200,000 cars of 
perishable commodities, mostly fruit. 
Something like 5,000,000 tons of ice 
are required to neutralize the effect 
of a sultry sun across long stretches 
of desert and to offset the none too 
balmy breezes that often blow across 
the Central and Eastern states during 
the warmer months of the year. 


California is confronted with a 
most difficult and peculiar problem in 
marketing a large part of its perish- 
able stuff. The state is largely agri- 
cultural — apples, peaches, apricots, 
plums, pears, and berries being among 
the main farm products, but the 
markets of the state can absorb only 
a small part. ‘he farms of the other 
Pacific and Northwestern states sup- 
ply the trade of such principal western 
cities as Portland, Seattle, Spokane, 
and Boise. To obtain a real outlet, 
California has to turn its attention to 
Chicago and points east—principally 
New York. 

Every year has made this problem 
more acute because the acreage in 
perishable stuff has increased rapidly. 
Shipping fruit to New York has been 
a gamble in the real sense of the word. 
All kinds of dangers lay in the way. 
If too much fruit ripened at one time, 
there was the probability of car short- 
age. Even if the fruit was started 
off safely on its journey there might 
be long delays along the way. 

It has been estimated that in the 
citrus industry the loss from decay 
formerly ran as high as 40 per cent. 
And though the fruit reached the 

market safely it was often in a con- 
dition where it would decay almost 
immediately upon being taken out of 
the cars. One of the worst features 


EK VERY year there moves east- 


was the impossibility of adjusting the 
output to the market condition. The 
Eastern market might be glutted with 


By Francis D. Nichol 


apples, for example, but the farmer 
must nevertheless send his right along 
on this falling market or let them rot 
on the trees. 

This was the condition. But the 
problem is to-day being solved by the 
adoption of a refrigerating method 
called “pre-cooling.” The method is 
simplicity itself. Air at a low tem- 





ED. COHEN, 

Mountain View, California, who risked 

$6,000 worth of his apricot crop to prove 

that his talk about cold air for refriger- 
ating “cots” wasn’t “hot air.” 


a rancher living near 


perature is forced by a huge fan 
through the rooms where the fruit is 
placed upon being brought from the 
orchard. The effect is a sudden 
lowering of the temperature of the 
fruit to the desired point. Thus de- 
cay germs have no time to begin 
work, and the various oils given off 
by the fruit, which have a tendency 
to spoil it, are driven off. When 
placed in iced cars ‘t is at a lower 
temperature even than the refriger- 
ated cars and can make the journey 
without re-icing. If desired, the fruit 


when pre-cooled can simply be trans- 
ferred to cold storage rooms and left 
for a number of days before shipping. 

All of these facts mean speed and 
control for the shipper of perishable 
stuff, and those two words mean 
stabilized markets and better prices. 

Although experiments with this 
method of refrigeration were begun 
in 1900 it is only in the last few 
years that pre-cooling plants have 
been erected in any number in Cali- 
fornia. And if present indications 
are a sound guide it may safely be 
said that pre-cooling will soon be uni- 
versal on the Pacific Coast. In the 
citrus industry the loss from decay 
has been reduced by pre-cooling to 5 
per cent., even on shipments to dis- 
tant markets. One of the first to 
install such a plant, the Santiago 
Orange Growers’ Association of 
Orange, California, reports that pre- 
cooling saved the association $122,015 
in about five and one-half years. The 
figures were obtained in this way: a 
record was kept of the amount that 
would have been paid to the railroads 
for refrigeration. According to the 
1922 annual report of the association, 
this would have amounted to $197,- 
842. Against this was charged $91,- 
290, the cost of operating their own 
plant, together with an allowance for 
depreciation and also interest on in- 
vestment, thus making a balance of 
$106,552. To this was added $15,- 
463, which represented receipts of 
the pre-cooling, ice-making, and stor- 
age plant from other sources, giving 
the plant a credit of $122,015. 

While citrus growers have been 
pioneers in the extensive use of pre- 
cooling, it is now being taken up by 
growers of deciduous fruits, and for 
the shipment of such stuff as lettuce 
and cantaloupes. Last spring ten cars 
of lettuce were thus shipped East 
and brought between 50 cents and 75 








GROWER: MS E AND 


A Pre-cooling plant is a very modest-looking affair. This is the one at Mountain View, California, from which the first car of 
ripe apricots was shipped East. The speed with which the fruit can be cooled down by this process makes it possible for a 
small plant like this to handle the crop of an entire valley. 
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cents more a crate than other lettuce 
then on the market. And last sum- 
mer vine-ripe cantaloupes were 
shipped pre-cooled to Chicago and 
New York, where they brought be- 
tween 50 cents and $1.50 more than 
the regular market prices. 

The story of the shipment of the 
first tree-ripe apricots by this new 
method 1s probably the most interest- 
ing of all. By “tree-ripe” is meant 
fruit ready for consumption when 
picked. Formerly the apricot, in 
common with other deciduous fruits 
such as peaches and plums had to be 
picked while still green and hard and 
allowed to soften up in transit. Just 
about the time farmers in other parts 
of the state were discovering that pre- 
cooling made it possible for them to 
send ripe cantaloupes and pears and 
grapes East, Ed. Cohen, an apricot 
grower living near the town of Moun- 
tain View, began to ask himself why 
it wouldn’t work also for ripe apri- 
cots. Local canneries were offering 
poor prices for “cots,” and he wanted 
to find a different market. By chance 
he dropped into a nearby pre-cooling 
plant that had just been erected for 
the shipping of berries and garden 
truck. 

“IT hung around that plant for 
several days,” he said, “experiment- 
ing with a few baskets of ripe ‘cots,’ 
until I was fully convinced in my 
mind that pre-cooling would work for 
my ‘cots’ just the same as it would 
for berries. 

“IT got enthusiastic over the propo- 
sition immediately and called a neigh- 
borhood meeting. But most of the 
farmers simply shook their heads 
when I told them of my experiments. 
It had never been done, and so it 
couldn’t be done—that was about the 
extent of their comment. At least 
they were sure they weren’t going to 
risk losing everything on such a wild- 
cat idea. They would rather take 
their chances with the poor market at 
home. 


Backed Idea with Cash 


““My idea had been for all of us to 
get together in sending an express car 
East, and so make the risk for each 
man small. But only two of the grow- 
ers had any faith in the venture. 

“There was nothing to do but take 
a big risk myself and find out whether 
my ideas were correct. I picked the 
choicest of my crop and put them 
through the pre-cooling plant. The 
other two growers picked a part of 
theirs, and together we filled an 
American Express car. 

“As the car pulled out I had some 
rather funny feelings. If the experi- 
ment failed I would be out a cool 
$6,000. ‘Maybe those old farmers are 
right ; perhaps it isn’t possible by any 
method of refrigeration to make big, 
juicy, tree-ripe apricots stand up on 
such a long trip.’ Those were the 
thoughts that kept coming into my 





head while the car was on its way. 

“‘And then the suspense was broken 
by a telegram from the commission 
house in New York to which we had 
consigned the shipment, telling us 
that the ‘cots’ had arrived in excellent 
condition, and though rather a new 
and untried feature on the fresh-fruit 
market, had brought good prices. The 
trick had been turned, and an Eastern 
market was opened for us.” 

The ranchers have now taken hold 
of the plan in a business-like way and 
are sending carload after carload of 
apricots East. A packing plant of 
one of the largest New York commis- 
sion houses has been built beside the 
pre-cooling plant for the sole purpose 
of caring for this new feature in the 
fresh-fruit business, which promises 
to become an increasingly important 
item. And all because one man took 
a long chance to prove that his talk 
about cold air for cooling “cots” was 
not “hot air.” 





Mobilizing the Saving Power 
of American Labor 
(Continued from page 494) 


in 1879, promoted to engineer in 
1884.” He was appointed Grand 
Chief of the Locomotive Engineers 
on the sudden death of Grand 
Chief Arthur in 1903. He was first 
elected to this office in 1904 and 
has conspicuously and most hon- 
orably held it since. There is a 
story here, determinative of 
Stone’s whole career; significant 
of the man. 

Grand Chief Arthur died liter- 
ally upon his feet; fell while ad- 
dressing a Convention of the 
Brotherhood. His lieutenants, at 
sudden loss for administrative 
head, bethought them of young 
Warren Stone, engineer, otherwise 
conspicuous in his local brother- 
hood for executive and various 
abilities. A telegram is handed 
Stone, haying in a field, who there- 
upon, “without hesitation” pencils 
acceptance as Grand Chief on the 
back of the telegram handed him. 
Arthur’s lieutenants presently are 
busy over a to-be and duly elected 
Grand Chief at the next regular 
Convention; at which, neverthe- 
less, Stone, delivering a powerful 
address, is his own elected suc- 
cessor. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers in their sixty years since 
organization have never broken a 
contract; such is Stone’s chief in- 
heritance as Grand Chief, with ad- 
herence to the Golden Rule, incor- 
porated in the Brotherhood’s Pre- 
amble. 

“Labor banks,” as President 
Stone expresses it, “can no longer 
be considered an experiment. They 
are here to stay, a vital force re- 
cruited from every class in the in- 
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dustrial and economic life of the 
Nation.” 

Only 14 per cent. of depositos 
in the Brotherhood chain of bank. 
are locomotive engineers. The de. 
positors otherwise are a reservoir 
of our national health and strength 
—clergymen, doctors, newspaper 
men, stenographers, clerks, work. 
ers in every occupation with ay 
American future before it, whereiy 
women are included to equal the 
men. 





Character 
oo are ten thousand ques- 


tions of business that no 
cutsider can settle, upon which 
any suggestion of his would de. 
serve nothing but contempt; but 
the great principles with which | 
started, the eternal obligations of 
honesty and integrity and decency; 
the responsibility of the individual; 
the supremacy of moral character: 
the universal application of the 
ten commandments, in_indus- 
try as well as in private life,—these 
are principles that apply every- 
where, to the business and profes- 
sional man alike; to the man who 
pians the work and pays for it, 
and to the man whose hands exe- 
cute the plans and receive the pay. 
We are human beings before we 
are founders or workmen. We 
are all responsible to a higher than 
human tribunal. No one of us can 
at last deceive or defeat eternal 
justice. And we do well to re- 
member that, after all is said and 
dene, in the final roundup, char- 
acter is the only thing that counts. 
That we must strengthen and not 
weaken! The debt of strength 
is to help turn weakness into 
strength! Our salvation as a peo- 
ple lies not in increased dividends 
or larger wages, but in a new 
sense of personal honor and in a 
quickened conscience. Not in new- 
fashioned machinery, but in old- 
fash:oned virtues, lies our salvation 
as a people!—virtues as old as 
humanity, as lasting as God!— 
Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D.D. 





Opporchunity knocks at_ ivery 
man’s dure wanst. On some men’s 
dures it hammers till it breaks down 
th’ dure, an’ thin it goes in an’ wakes 
him up if he’s asleep, an’ aftherward 
it wurrks f’r him as a night watch- 
man. On other men’s dures it 
knocks an’ runs away, and on th’ 
dures of some men it knocks an’ 
whin they come out it hits thim over 
th’ head with an ax. But ivery wan 
has an opporchunitv.—Mr. Dooley. 

* * x 

If one element in business can do 
a thing better than another and per- 
form a service of equal or greater 
worth to the people at a lower price, 
then that is the element that is going 
to prevail.—Printer’s Ink. 
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Taking the Guesswork 
Out of Business | 





Choosing a Sound Credit Policy—Pointers on How to Ex- 
amine Applicants—Relation of Profits to Credit Risks 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


N most concerns there is a 
| constant battle between the 

credit manager and the sales 
department. To the credit man- 
ager the all-important thing is “to 
get the money,” to the sales de- 
partment the all-important thing is 
to get the order. Because the 
credit manager prides himself on 
keeping the credit losses below a 
half of one per cent., he 


will trust. A million dollars’ 
worth of diamonds can be carried 
in the vest pocket and single sales 
of that amount are commonplace. 
The importer can afford to make 
sales of such magnitude on a profit 
margin of as little as one per cent. 
But he can’t afford to lose a cent 
of the selling price. To sell $100,- 
000 worth of stones and fail to get 


Before going on to the next ex- 
ample, I want to touch on a few 
points that will be of value to the 
concern which must control its 
credits closely. The methods of se- 
curing information about the pay- 
ing habits and ability of a new cus- 
tomer are so well understood that 
I shall only list them here. They 
are: the mercantile agencies, such 

as Dun and Bradstreet ; lo- 





kills many a sale which the 


cal agencies of the same 





sales department has 
worked hard to make. 

Usually the chief execu- 
tive steps in and effects a 
compromise, which is just 
as bad for the business as 
either extreme could have 
been. For every business 
there is one best policy to 
pursue and that _ policy 
should be arrived at, not 
through conflict and com- 
promise, but by a careful 
study of figures. 

If a concern sells its 
product on a narrow mar- 
gin of gross profit—and 
especially if the product is 
a high-priced one—a tight 
credit policy is essential, 
for a single sale that is not 
paid for may wipe out a 
year’s profit. But if the 
product carries a wide 
margin of profit, and par- ' 
ticularly if the average sale 


that came to it. 


Important Factors 


‘sy T WOULD be dangerous,” 
says Mr. Basset, “for any 
concern to become so enamoured 
of increased sales and greater 
profits that it blindly lowered the 
credit bars and took all business 
No concern can 
do that. But if an accurate study 
of costs shows that the margin is 
wide and that a_ considerable 
amount of business is being re- 
fused from concerns that would 
probably pay, a looser, but still 
controlled, policy may be best. To 
try to remove all of the risk may 
result in bringing other risks, 
such as the risk of losing profit- 
able business.” 


type; associations of credit 
men; trade association 
credit bureaus; banks; 
other suppliers of the ap- 
plicant ; collection agencies ; 
and personal references. 
Some credit men also put a 
good deal of confidence in 
their personal judgment of 
the applicant’s character, 
ability, habits and knowl- 
edge of his business. 
These are all good, but 
in my opinion it is most im- 
portant that every credit 
man should have the abil- 
ity to analyze and under- 
stand the financial state- 
ments of the applicant. 
Many favorable things may 
lie under the surface of an 
apparently poor report, 
while, on the other hand, 
damaging indications may 
be buried in a perfectly 
truthful report that looks 




















runs into only small fig- 
ures, a looser standard of 
extending credit may pay. All of 
the doubtful credit risks are not 
apt to go bad and the big profit 
on the increased sales will absorb 
the losses and leave an extra profit. 

In discussing such a delicate 
subject as this it must be evident 
that it would not be ethical to 
mention names. Therefore, in this 
article I am going to deviate from 
my practice and keep the instances 
I cite anonymous. 

To show how the two policies of 
extending credit may properly ex- 
ist even in different branches of 
the same industry, consider jew- 
elry. An importer of diamonds 
must be rigid in choosing whom he 


the money for them would wipe 
out the profit on sales of $10,000,- 
000. 


The manufacturing jeweler, 
however, is in a different position. 
He makes up the stones with fancy 
settings and sells them at a gross 
profit of say 50 per cent., of which 
as much as 20 per cent. of the sell- 
ing price may be net profit. Ifa 
liberal policy of extending credit 
will greatly expand his sales and 
if he can count on collecting most 
of the new accounts, his net profits 
will be swelled greatly, and even 
after writing off the losses he will 
be in a better position than he 
would be under a tight policy. 





good. The credit man 
must, of course, have an in- 
timate knowledge of the customs 
in the trade he is serving, for a 
report that would be good in 
one industry might indicate a weak 
condition if submitted by a_busi- 
ness man in another. For example, 
a flour mill having a ratio of two to 
one between its quick assets and 
quick liabilities is in excellent 
shape, while conservative business 
requires that a retail jeweler have 
at least five times as much quick 
assets as quick liabilities. 

The reports commonly required 
of the applicant for credit are the 
statement of condition (the bal- 
ance sheet) and the operating (or 
profit and loss) statement. On the 
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statement of condition, the credit 
man commonly passes by the fixed 
assets, such as plant and equipment, 
for these assets can only be turned 
into money if the business liqui- 
dates, and the credit man is not in- 
terested in selling to a concern that 
will have to go out of business to 
pay its bills. He wants to'sell to 
a going concern that will pay its 
bills out of its current business. 
Therefore, he looks to the liquid, 
or quick assets, and to the quick 
liabilities, with a glance out of the 
corner of his eye at all other lia- 
bilities. 

The current asset “cash” may 
‘not be what it seems. Sometimes 
banks require a concern to deposit 
money, for which they issue a cer- 
tificate of deposit, to cover possible 
overdrafts. The concern can take 
the certificate to another bank and 
borrow its entire face value. Make 
sure that such items are not in- 
cluded in “cash.” I. O. U.’s from 
employees and miscellaneous paid 
bills are not cash and should not, 
but may be, included. 


Check Up Inventory Carefully 


If the notes receivable are too 
small for the business being done, 
ask whether any of them have been 
rediscounted. This is perfectly 
legitimate, but if the maker of the 
note does not meet it at maturity 
the company may be liable and its 
financial condition will be weak- 
ened, perhaps seriously, by the 
loss. Notes from stockholders, of- 
ficers and employees are not quick 
assets and should be listed sep- 
arately. Find out if any are in- 
cluded under notes receivable. 

Find out of what accounts re- 
ceivable consist. Goods sold on 
consignment, and items due from 
stockholders, officers and em- 
ployees should be eliminated. Find 
out whether any accounts receiv- 
able have been sold or pledged. It 
is likely that they have been if the 
item is small compared with the 
amount of sales. 

The inventory is a burying 
ground of bad practice. Find out 
how it was priced. It should be 
priced at cost or market, which- 
ever is lowest. Make sure that it 
has been checked for quantity, 
quality, price, footings and exten- 
sions, preferably by outside ac- 
countants. 

Turn now to liabilities. Ac- 
counts payable are important and 
easy to juggle. I audited one com- 
pany which never entered an ac- 
count as payable until after it had 
been paid. It is easy to drop a 
bill into the nearest waste basket 
without entering it on the books 
and so keep the apparent size of 
the accounts payable item low. A 
certified audit in which all of the 
usual suppliers are corresponded 


with is the only sure way to deter- 
mine the accuracy of this item. 

Notes payable are like accounts 
payable in being subject to suppres- 
sion. 

See if unpaid taxes and accrued 
payrolls appear. They are first 
liens against the business and in 
case of trouble have to be paid first, 
with the result that there may be 
nothing left for the unsecured 
creditors. 

With a watchful eye on these 
points, with full knowledge of busi- 
mess practices in that particular in- 
dustry and with outside credit 
information, a credit man should 
seldom err in extending credit. 
These means make it possible, bar- 
ring a financial catastrophe, to 
make sure that all extensions of 
credit will be practically 100 per 
cent. good. In some _ businesses 
that is essential. 

Now, however, I shall discuss a 
business typical of those that can 
benefit by a less tight credit pol- 
icy. It is a concern that sells a 
product in packages through re- 
tailers who have the exclusive right 
to sell the product in their towns. 
The business is a highly competi- 
tive one so that even these ex- 
clusive agents are _ constantly 
solicited by a half dozen competi- 
tors to get them to change their 
allegiance. 

The product carries a wide gross 
margin of profit. Fifty-eight per 
cent. of the selling price constitutes 
the entire manufacturing cost. 
Thus the gross profit is 42 per cent. 
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to ship, the dealer Practically 
always was offended and took y 
with another manufacturer. Near 
ly 25 per cent. of the dealers Jef, 
the fold for this reason each year 

They had, of course, to be re- 
placed. But it cost this concern 
on the average, $850 in sales on: 
pense to open a new account, 
Only $200 comes back in the form 
of profits the first year. To lose 
an agent costs the gross profits on 
sales of $2,000 and the net profits 
on sales of nearly $7,000. Such 
figures as these emphasized the 
fact that to lose a dealer because 
he became slow in paying a small 
account of a few hundred dollars 
was shortsighted management. 

In one year this concern lost 
more than 100 dealers directly or 
indirectly because of poor credit, 
About half of these were unrated: 
the rest were rated G3¥ or better, 
One of them was actually rated 
AA 1. They all had to be replaced 
at a total cost of approximately 
$85,000. Most of them if given 
time, would have paid their bills 
and continued to be profitable cus- 
tomers. 


When Looser Policy Is Justified 


A study of the new business ac- 
counts refused by this concern 
showed the credit loss on this extra 
12% per cent. of new business 
would be not more than 20 per 
cent. In other words, $4 out of 
every $5 of increased sales would 
be collectible. Here is how that 
would affect the profits: 








Cost of Gross Selling Increased 
; Sales Sales Profit Expense Profit Profit 
it (CPBGIE: ois cieceoe $4,000,000 $2,320,000 $1,680,000 $1,200,000 $480,000 ....... 


Proper credit restric- 
tions 


eee e reese eeeese 


$4,500,000 $2,610,000 $1,890,000 $1,300,000 $590,000 $110,000 








of the sales. The credit policy was 
unusually tight. Fully 25 per cent. 
of the new accounts were turned 
down because they were not gilt 
edged. If a dealer fell behind in 
meeting his bills, his shipments 
were stopped or he was sold to for 
cash only. If he had _ turned 
crooked that policy was defensible, 
but usually a slowing up was due 
to local conditions. 

Many of the retailers were lo- 
cated in small farming communi- 
ties and sold largely to farmers. 
When crops were poor the farmers 
might not pay up for a year, so 
the retailer was not to blame. This 
was especially true in the cotton 
belt and in the wheat districts. It 
is a common experience for farm- 
ers to require long time, yet it is 
most unusual for a farmer never 
to pay. To cut off such dealers’ 
supplies of goods was shortsighted, 
for when the manufacturer refused 


Note that for the sake of con- 
servatism, we have assumed that 
it would cost $100,000 more to sell 
an extra half million dollars’ 
worth of goods, but that even so 
the net profit would increase $110,- 
000. Actually there should be no 
extra selling expense, for the extra 
sales are those that under the old 
plan were refused. In fact there are 
only a half of those refused, and 
the most desirable half at that. 

From the foregoing it will be 
seen that if an accurate study of 
costs shows that the margin is 
wide and that a _ considerable 
amount of business is being refused 
from concerns that would prob- 
ably pay, a looser but still con- 
trolled policy may be best. To 
try to remove all of the risk from 
credits may result in bringing 
other risks, such as the risk of 
losing profitable business. 
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Work With Us 


Help in the making of this page. 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will be 
printed. 




















The company that goes for busi- 
ness right at home and goes about it 
right does not usually find it difficult 
to get business in the more distant 
country when it seeks it. The com- 
pany that is successful where it is 
known, will not be a failure any- 
where.—The Insurance Observer. 

¢$¢e 

Let us do our duty in shop or 
kitchen, the market, the street, the 
office, the school, the home, just as 
faithfully as if we stood in the front 
ranks of some great battle and knew 
that the victory for mankind de- 
pended upon our bravery, our 
strength, our skill. When we do this, 
the humblest of us will be serving in 
the great army which achieves the 
welfare of the world.—Theodore 
Parker. 

From J. E. Phillips, New York, N. Y. 

x * * 


Usually, when a fellow gets to , 


thinking, “I’m the big gun of this 
establishment,” he gets fired—The 
Needle. 

* *«* * 


Six Salesmen to Avoid 


The man who tells you how- 


stockholders in’ similar concerns 
became rich over night. 

The man who wants your help 
in “keeping the contract away 
from Wall Street.” 

The man who talks about the 
“transferability” of the stock. 

The man who says that the stock 
will later be “listed on the ex- 
change.” 

The man who wants you to buy 
because “the price is surely going 
up,” 

The man whose chief selling 
points are letters of recommenda- 
tion from “leading citizens.”—The 
Northwestern Banker. 

e &.2 

Men talk as if victory were some- 
thing fortunate. Work is victory. 
Wherever work is done, victory is 
obtained. There is no chance, and 
no blanks.—Worship. 





The imitator can never rise 
above the thing imitated. The 
creator always designs something 
of a higher order. It is to the great 
creators of ideas that the big re- 
wards gravitate—Exchange. 

x * * 


Calvin Coolidge didn’t strive, he 
didn’t work all day and study all 
night, he wasn’t exceptional. Cool- 
idge’s career should show the aver- 
age boy that he doesn’t have to be 
unusually brilliant, or overworked, 
or hungry, or at all out of the ordi- 
nary to succeed.—Judson Stuart. 


* * * 


Turn your back on any leader who 
offers you ease and abundance by 
freeing you from work! For the day 
you accept that philosophy your fu- 
ture will be behind you.—Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D.D. 

From F. L. Potter, Waukesha, Wis. 
* * * 


I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession, from the which, as men 
of course do seek to receive counten- 
ance and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavor themselves, by way of 
amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereto.— Bacon. 

x * * 


Russell M. Seeds, an Indianapolis 
business man, says in the Indianapolis 
Star: 

“T don’t know who first put the 
‘con’ in conference, but I firmly be- 
lieve that a lot of corporations, large 
and small, would be much more com- 
petent and profitable if they had some 
hard-boiled old grouch around to put 
an extra ‘ex’ in executive and bid 
good-by to the alibi. The growth of 
corporation overhead during the past 
ten years has been astounding. We 
occasionally wonder why some little 
independent manufacturer or mer- 
chandiser can go right along making 
money despite the handicaps of small 
buying power, small selling organiza- 
tion and various other limitations, 
while his powerful competitors, with 
capital running away up in the mil- 
lions, have to be refinanced and kept 
afloat by liberal infusion of new cap- 
ital. The answer lies in the fact that 
in the corporation everybody with an 
office job is now an executive, and 
when he is not passing the buck in 
the conference room he is attending a 
convention or something at the com- 
pany expense on company time.” 


Can You Stand Being Jostled? 

I KNOW a man who accepted a 

big job and then resigned in a 
few days because he found that 
everything wasn’t going the way 
he wanted it to go. 

That’s the trouble with a lot of 
us: as long as the sailing is smooth 
we think the water is fine, but at 
the first indication of a storm we 
get seasick and want to go back to 
port. 

We want to bark defiance at the 
world, and then sneak down a con- 
venient alley when we find that the 
world isn’t frightened at all. 

Sometimes the prize fighter who 
can stand the. most punishment 
puts it all over the one who is the 
cleverer with his fists. “No man 
lives without jostling and being 
jostled,” said Carlyle. “In all ways 
he has to elbow himself through 
the world, giving and receiving of- 
fense.” 

Physical backbone is nine-tenths 
mental courage. You’ve got to 
stand the gaff or get the gate.— 
Jerome P. Fleischman, in “Uncle 
Jerry Says.” 

x * 


I have known intimately all the 
great money-makers of this country, 
and they have given me repeated tips 
on how to make a fortune. But, sin- 
gularly enough, I have never made a 
dollar from any of their suggestions. 
On the contrary, by following their 
advice I have lost many a hard- 
earned dollar. The big guns lose 
money as often as the little ones. You 
will find some of their names on al- 
most every disastrous venture. If 
they guess wrong, what right has a 
little man to guess at all ?—Chauncey 
M. Depew. 
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A Gext 


p’ Chat followeth after 
righteousness, and 
merry findeth life, rightenus- 
ness, and honour. -- Prav- 
kerbs 21:21. 


Sent in by F. L. Potter, Wau- 
kesha, Wits. What ts your fa- 
vorite text? “Forbes Epigrams”’ 
is presented to senders: of texts 
used. 














Making a Dealer 


VS. 






Making a Train 


covered too much territory,” 

my friend, the sales manager, 
declared enigmatically, as he lit his 
pipe and settled down to the perusal 
of a stack of daily reports from the 
men in the field. 

“Well,” I countered, “in my time 
I’ve heard of a good many reasons 
for letting a man out, including over 
indulgence in everything from radio 
to rum, but this is the first time I 
ever heard of a man being fired be- 
cause he was too blamed industrious.” 

“He was industrious, all right,” 
conceded the sales manager, “but 
there are times when industriousness, 
as Goldberg would say, ‘doesn’t 
mean anything.’ In our line, about 
the worst combination you can find 
is industry plus impatience. And that 
was what ailed this man. He was 
entirely too anxious to get from some- 
place to someplace else. 
The main thing he wanted 


ae | HAD to fire him because he 


By Maxwell Droke 


come a waiting game,” declares a man 
who is reputed to be the “slowest” 
salesman in a force of more than 180 
highly-trained order-getters. Inci- 
dentally, he also tops the list for vol- 
ume sales. “Perhaps there was a 
time,” this man concedes, “when the 
old ‘touch-and-go’ system was the 
thing. But nowadays it can’t be de- 
nied that the ‘linger-longer’ salesman 
is having his innings. Step-by-step 
salesmanship has come into its own. 
And the first step is to gain the con- 
fidence of the buyer. After that, any- 
thing is easy. But to gain and keep 
confidence you must be sincere clear 
down to the core. No _ half-way 
measures go. 

“‘Some people say I carry sincerity 
to an extreme. In the course of a 
year I turn down nearly as many 
orders as I take, because the concerns 
aren’t ready for my service or for 


“One of our greatest problems,” 
declared a sales executive of a whole- 
sale hardware concern, “is to keep 
our salesmen from ‘rushing’ a terri- 
tory. In recent years the condition 
has been even more pronounced. Our 
men now travel in automobiles, and 
a good many of them seem to have 
the idea that the more territory they 
cover in a day, the more money they 
will make. These men count on mak- 
ing a lot of calls, and simply copying 
the items off of the dealer’s want 
book. Most of them manage to get 
by on this basis, but we are continu- 
ally pointing out to them that such 
a policy leads ultimately to sales sui- 
cide. No salesman who works on this 
plan is building permanent business. 
He is simply an order-taker with lit- 
tle or no hold over the dealers in his 
territory. Some day a real salesman 
will come in, evidence a little interest 
in the dealer and his 
problems, and take the 








to know about a town 
was what time he could 
get a train out. 

“T don’t mean to infer 
that this chap didn’t sell 
goods,” explained the 
sales manager. “As a 
matter of fact, he was a 
fairly good one-time 
salesman—a ‘stampeder,’ 








HE half-made dealer sells in a 
half-hearted way and seldom ae 
makes much money either ‘for 
the company or himself. 


business away from the 
order-taker. 

“But back in the days 
when our men traveled 
train, a salesman 
usually was forced to 
spend several hours in a 
town. In that way he 
got better acquainted 
with his trade, learned to 














as we say. But he just 
couldn’t see the absolute 
necessity of building on a solid found- 
ation; literally living with a mer- 
chant; studying his problems, his 
needs, his idiosvmcrasies—and then 
selling him not once, but for life. 
That sort of salesmanship takes time, 
I grant you. But it pays. That’s the 
big thing. And considering the keen 
competition of the times, it is rapidly 
becoming an imperative necessity, not 
only in our business, but in other lines 
as well.” 

The situation, it must be admitted, 
is pretty much as my friend, the sales 
manager, expressed it. Executives 
everywhere are awakening to the fact 
that “one-time” salesmanship costs 
too much money. They are weeding 


out the “stampeders’”—those impa-- 


tient chaps who are more concerned 
about making a train than making a 
dealer. 

“Successful salesmanship has be- 


one reason or another cannot use it 
advantageously. In one sense, this 
policy costs me money. But on the 
other hand, I find it pays splendid 
dividends. After I have made a sur- 
vey of a business and flatly refused 
to sell a prospect, unless he can use 
my service to advantage, then you 
may depend upon it, I have made of 
that man a lifelong friend. Sooner 
or later, he will be able advantageous- 
ly to use what I have for sale. Then 
he will come to me as a matter of 
course, because he knows that he can 
count on me for sincere service. 
Moreover, he will pass the word 
along to his friends and contempo- 
raries that I can be relied upon. In 
the long run, I will make two dollars 
for every dollar that I now let slip 
through my fingers. So, you see, it’s 
plain dollars and cents business for 
me.” 


know the plans and 
problems of the mer- 
chants he met, and thus secured a 
strangle-hold on the business. 

_ “A return to old-time methods is 
impracticable,” the hardware man de- 
clared, “but the salesman of to-day 
will find it a mighty good investment 
to spend a little more time making 
friends with the merchants who give 
him his bread and butter.” 

A natural question at this point is, 
“How long does it take to make a 
dealer ; how much time should a sales- 
man spend in ‘fussing’ with a mer- 
chant ?” 

This question has been answered 
very conclusively by a remarkably 
successful specialty salesman. “I 
make it a rule,” says this man, “never 
to take an account for granted, no 
matter how securely I may have it 
sewed up. My company operates on 
the one-dealer-in-a-town policy. I 
make it my business to see that this 
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—and everybody there 
heard every word! 


OT a miracle, but simply the everyday 
performance of the Western Electric 
Public Address System. This remarkable 
equipment amplifies and distributes sound so 
that an audience of a few hundred in a hall 
to a crowd numbering in the hundreds of 
thousands can hear with perfect ease. 


The Public Address System is adevelopment 
of the telephone art. The microphone which 
catches the speaker’s voice, the horns which 
you see above his head, andthe amplifying and 
controlequipmentwhichareconcealed—these 
are all products of the same skilled design and 
careful workmanship which made your tele- 
phone. And like the telephone, this appa- 
ratus is complex in construction but extremely 
simple to use. 


You may be interested in further informa- 
tion on the Public Address System, its great 
usefulness in school auditorium, in church, in 
hotel, in theatre. If so, write for a booklet 

to the Western Electric Company, 
195 Broadway. New York City. 


Above—At the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Theatre the Public Address 
System made it easy for the 
audience of 11,000 to hear. 
Right—The Hotel Astor, New 
rk, one of many hotels which 


y 
g Public Address service to 
t banquet patrons. 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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one dealer is thoroughly sold on our 
product and proposition, in the first 
place. Sonietimes I spend a week in 
a town to make sure that he is sold. 
And it’s mighty good business to do 
it. 

“I have found from experience that 
the half-made dealer sells in a half- 
hearted way and seldom makes much 
money either for the company or 
himself. On the other hand, the 
right kind of a merchant, rightly 
trained, will repay, a hundred fold, 
the time, effort, and money expended 
in ‘making’ him. 

“No company selling on the ex- 
clusive-agency plan can afford to have 
that exclusive agent fall down on the 
job. It gives the line a black eye in 
that particular town. If John Jones 
fails with our goods, it is twice as 
hard to get Jim Smith, or Will Black 
or any other local merchant to take 
on our specialty. That’s why we 
spend so much time and money; first, 
in picking the right man; second, in 
giving him the right training; and 
third, in keeping him sold on the line. 

“T find that the very best way to 
keep a dealer sold is to let him know 
that your interest in him is more than 
transient. I make it a point to keep 
in touch with every customer, large 
and small, in my territory. When I 
chance to see a unique advertisement, 
or an out-of-the-ordinary window dis- 
play in my travels, I make it a point 
to drop a note to one or more of my 
customers, and tell them about it. 
This shows the merchant that I am 
really interested ; that I honestly want 
to help him make more money. And 
he appreciates it! 

“‘But that sort of thing takes a 
lot of time!’ you object. Certainly 
it does! But less time than I would 
spend chasing around, hunting up a 
brand-new set of customers each sea- 


” 


son. 





Order 


It is astonishing how all of us are 
generally cumbered up with the thou- 
sand and one hinderances and duties 
which are not such, but which never- 
theless wind us about with their spider 
threads and fetter the movements of 
our wings. It is the lack of order that 
makes us slaves; the confusion of to- 
day discounts the freedom of to- 
morrow. 


Confusion is the enemy of all com- 
fort, and confusion is born of pro- 
crastination. To know how to be ready 
we must be able to finish. Nothing is 
done but what is finished. The things 
which we leave dragging behind us 
will start up again later on before us 
and harass our path. Let each day 
take thought for what concerns it, 
liquidate its own affairs and respect 
the day which is to follow, and then 
we shall always be ready.—Clipped. 
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A Rich Man’s Son Who Has Made 


Over 200 Inventions 
(Continued from page 484) 


radio control. Sitting with hand on 
a key in a station on land the 
youngster caused the boat to shoot 
out towards the sea, wind around 
ugly looking rocks, creep in between 
other boats, and buck and saw great 
billows. 

Soon he saw his mother on deck 
waving what he took to be enthusi- 
astic approval; so he put the boat 
through a further and more exciting 
series of stunts. 

When he finally brought it to shore 
and let his mother land, Mrs. Ham- 
mond, displaying the signs of great 
excitement, declared : 

“Jack, never in my life did I so 
want to spank you. I was waving 
for you to stop the boat and bring it 
in, for its running around out there 
all by itself was scaring me almost 
to death” ! 


Other Remarkable Inventions 


During the war John Hays Ham- 
mond, Jr., was a member of the U. S. 
Navy Advisory Board of Inventors, 
and he has contributed much towards 
the development of the thermite shell 
and other electrical devices of war- 
fare. For several years he has been 
on the advisory board of the Langley 
Aero-Dynamic Laboratory of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

During the last few years his 
laboratory work hds been concen- 
trated largely on problems having vo 
do with radio communication via the 
telephone. 
difficult realm of selectivity have 
probably contributed more than any- 
one else’s toward making it possible 
for radio messages to be sent without 
risk of interception and for opening 
the ether to any number of radio 
communications at any time and re- 
gardless of atmospheric or other con- 
ditions. 

By means of one of his inventions 
—a selector unit—two sets of radio 
impulses can be transmitted simulta- 
neously from one broadcasting station 
over identical wave lengths. 

Another device measurably over- 
comes static interference and the con- 
fusion resulting from contacts be- 
tween spark and voice signaling. 

The Government holds options on 
all the devices that are available for 
military use. 

Although none has yet yielded the 
inventor any consequential amount of 
real money, experts familiar with 
young Hammond’s inventions say 
that, in case use of the radio grows 
as seems certain, his discoveries have 
commercial value mounting into the 
millions, 

He expects to greatly increase and 
further perfect them. He spends 





His researches into the 


practically all of his time at Glou- 
cester and in his laboratory. Only 
rarely and briefly does he join his 
parents at their elegant permanent 
home in Washington, D.C. He takes 
little part in social activities, and, 
barring those having to do with water, 
very little in sports. He has great 
love, however, for sailing and for 
swimming. 

His sense of play finds full satis- 
faction in his work, or in interests 
closely associated with it. He has 
often applied the results of intricate 
researches to objects of a purely play- 
ful nature, as in the case of the 
mechanical dog he invented several 
years ago. By the use of ethereal 
rays he could make this toy dog follow 
him around as if really animated. He 
was greatly astonished when Dr. 
Loeb, the great biologist, asked for 
a opportunity of watching this dog 
move around in response to electrical 
energy transmitted through space. 
And, showing how even a playful de- 
vice may have deep and far-reaching 
import, the biologist declared that the 
experiment threw light on some very 
subtle biologic problems, such as those 
having to do with the mysterious 
sense of direction shown by some in- 
sects when moving in the dark. 

Thus does one son of a rich man 
play—not with golf clubs and yachts, 
but with the intricate and subtle 
forces of nature. And thus may he 
work—not under the lash of the 
grocery bill, but in comparative dis- 
regard of those results that are 
measured solely by dollars. 





Inspiring, Interesting, Instructive 
Editor, “Forbes” : 

I enjoy reading Forbes better 
than any other magazine, as its edi- 
torials are an inspiration and the 
other articles are very interesting and 
instructive. I invariably read each 
issue from cover to cover, so you can 
see the place it has in my reading. 

My hopes are that the quality of 
the magazine will continue to progress 
as it has in the past, and my best 
wishes are with you. ; 

James H. Hood, 
Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
x Ok Ok 


Ideas 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

Please permit me to say that I have 
found the Forbes Magazine well 
worth reading during the past year 
and consider that I have derived many 
valuable ideas from the same. 

Stanley F. Bates, 
2012 Dime Bank Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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As you read this book, you will become en- 
thralled, you will be fascinated, with these 
stories of achievement and success. The men, 
who actually live their lives over again between 
the covers of this book, are far-famed. Though 
their headquarters are in the West, their deeds 
are known the country over. 


The aggressiveness, industry, history and ro- 
mance of the West are intermingled with the 
trials, difficulties, struggles and achievements 
of these men. You are carried along from the 
days when the West was a desert—from the 
West of the Indians, from the West of the Cali- 





“MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST” 


Send for seven days’ free examination. Send nc money—merely fill in and mail the coupon. 











































fornia gold rush of 49, the West of the pioneer 
caravans trekking new paths across endless 
waste lands to a new civilization; from the 
West of the first railroads, to the golden West 
of today. You are swept along with the beau- 
tiful adventure, the romance, of the develop- 
ment of trade, industry, commerce, shipping, 
banking, oil and foreign contacts. 


Fundamentally, aside from its thrills, it is a 
meaty, pithy, exposition of management, financ- 
ing, of meeting obstacles and difficulties, of 
business policies which you can apply every day 
of your life. 








The Men In 
“Men Who Are Making the West” 


MR. HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
Anglo London Paris Natl. Bank 


MR. J. B. MILLER 
_ Southern Calif. Edison Company 


MR. E. A. STUART 
Carnation Milk Products Company 


MR. EDWARD L. DOHENY 
Pan-American Petrol. & Transport Co. 


MR. KENNETH KINGSBURY 
Standard Oil of California 









MR. WIGGINTON E. CREED 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


MR. CHARLES ANCENEY 
Flying D. Cattle Ranches 


MR. ROBERT DOLLAR 
Robert Dollar Company 


MR. A. P. GIANNINI 
Bank of Italy 


MR. JOHN D. RYAN 
Anaconda Copper Company 
MR. PAUL SHOUP 
Southern Pacific Company 


MR. HENRY M. ROBINSON 
First Natl. Bank of Los Angeles 


MR. MORITZ THOMSEN 
Centennial Mills Company 


MR. HARRY W. CHILD 
Yellowstone Park Trans. Co 























FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Gentlemen :—Send me ............ copies of B. C. 
Forbes’ newest book “MEN WHO ARE MAKING 
THE WEST.” It is understood that I may return 
this book to you, within seven days, without 
further obligation to me, OR I will remit $2.00 as 
payment in full for EACH copy. 
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ARE COPPERS 
A BUY NOW? 


Present levels are within three 
points of the extreme low 
levels of the past four years. 





Deflation in coppers has been 
drastic. Financial condi- 
tions are sound, generally. 


ADVANCES AHEAD? 


Do the prevailing low prices and 
reduction in production warrant 
expectation of a broad advance? 
Or, do other surrounding factors 
point to even more drastic de- 
flation? 

An analysis of this situation, with 
specific recommendations, has 
just been prepared for our 
clients. A few copies are now 
available FREE. 


Simply ask for F-J 19 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











An Opportunity 
Not To Be Missed 


The factors governing stock 
market action point to a fun- 
damental change in the se- 
curity price trend. It is at 
such pivotal times (which 
occur very infrequently) 
that the largest profits are 


made. 
July 15 


Expansion of Brookmire’s 
facilities and of the service 
rendered have necessitated a 
new subscription rate, effec- 
tive July 15th. Investors 
subscribing now secure a 
double advantage: the old 
rate and Brookmire’s advice 
at the beginning of an im- 
portant stock market move- 
ment. Write today for full 
details. 


BROOKMIRE 
NOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., New York 


Send free sample bulletin S-40 
and details of your Service. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


A. R. Erskine, President of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, in reply to a message 


of inquiry from “Forbes” concerning con- 
ditions in the motor industry, said: 

“We see nothing to warrant pessimism in 
the outlook for our line of business, but, 
on the other hand, 
feel quite optimistic. 
By September first 
there is no reason 
why our company 
should not approach 
capacity production, 
and we expect to do 
so. For some time 
we have been re- 
engaging workers 
and lately the addi- 
tions to our payrolls have been increasing 
rapidly.” 





James A. Patten of Chicago, well-known 
operator in the grain market, in discussing 
the recent advance in the corn market, 
said: 

“Unless there is good weather from now 
on and a late fall, allowing the corn to 
mature, there will not be in all probability 
more than 2,800,000,000 bushels of corn 
raised in the United States this year, com- 
pared with 3,046,000,000 bushels harvested 
last year, while the five-year average is 
2,899,000,000 bushels. Indications are that 
the acreage, which was expected to in- 
crease 3% per cent., will be smaller than 
last year.” 


A. H. Harris, Vice President and Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the New 
York Central, just before sailing for Eu- 
rope, said: 

“T look for better business in the autumn 
for the New York Central after we get 
the presidential candidates out of the way. 
Our freight business is now about 20 per 
cent. off from last year, but our passenger 
business is up to what it was at that time. 
Earnings for the first five months of the 
year have been below those of 1923, but 
they are ahead of a similar period for 
1920-21 and 1922. Last year was a peak 
vear in earnings and we do not look for 
those of 1924 to quite equal them, but they 
will be larger than in the three preceding 
years. 

“The Van Sweringens are welcomed with 
open arms into the railroad community. 
They are bringing new blood and new life 
into the industry and are carrying on a 
constructive program and preventing stag- 
nation. The consolidation of the Nickel 
Plate, Erie and Pere Marquette into one 
system will be a great constructive step in 
the railroad industry.” 


The Guaranty Trusi Company in its cur- 
rent monthly review, in part, says: 

“Average commodity prices for the last 
few weeks have been nearly stable, but in- 
terest rates have receded and wage reduc- 
tions and unemployment have become more 
pronounced, although unemployment as a 
whole is probably not much greater than 
is usual at this season. Industry in gen- 
eral is proceeding at levels materially lower 
than those of a year ago, but retail trade, 


“the future. 
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) WHAT THE 
a LEADERS SAY 





while declining, appears to be somewhat 
larger than that of the corresponding 
period last year. 
“Conditions in the money market have 
commanded particular attention during the 
last month. A general impression seems 
to prevail that rates will continue low until 
the seasonal demand of the Fall and the 
final disposition of the political campaign 
gives business a new impetus and expands 
the use of loanable funds.” 
The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
in its July business review, in part, says: 
“As a general principle, a nation-wide 
election provides its own problems and the 
business and financial minds traditionally 
dislike a change from the known to the 
unknown. In the present year, it is quite 
possible that business and finance may 
choose to forget traditions, and instead of 
experiencing fear of a change, may hope 
devoutly for a Congress that has higher 
principles than the last, counting upon this 
as its greatest opportunity with respect to 
Economic laws and_ self- 
enforcing natural laws have been supply- 
ing correctives for many of our ills since 
1920, and, left alone, will continue to do 
so. But this is an election year, and men 
seeking office—especially men ot the stamp 
of the last Congress—do not admit that 
remedies are to be found in the working 
of economic and natural laws, save that 
those laws are mended by their own legis- 
lative policies for the nation’s welfare.” 


New Half Year Starts Off 
Well Businesswise 
(Continued from page 477) 


Important court decisions favorable 
to public utility corporations have been 
handed down, and utility leaders view 
the outlook with more confidence than 
at any time during recent years. 

Mergers have already been effected 
in the utility field and the capture of 
the Eric Railroad by new interests (the 
Van Sweringens of Cleveland) is her- 
alded as the forerunner of various rail- 
road consojidations. The final recoti- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Conimission on the grouping of the 
country’s railroads into a limited num- 
ber of large systems is expected within 
the next two or three months and its 
appearance may stimulate the completion 
ot consolidations in different parts of 
the country 

It may be significant that new in- 
corporations in the State of New York 
for the last six months increased 345 
over the first half of 1923, the total 
reaching 10,631. 

Commercial failures during June were 
the lowest for any month since Septem- 
ber 

Europe still counts rather confidently 
upon the Dawes plan being adopted. 

In short, while conditions are still 
uneven, the broad outlook has unques- 
tionably undergone improvement and 
financial and industrial leaders are now 
less timid about forecasting at least 
moderate increase in activity following 
the normal mid-summer quietness. 
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Dawes Plan Helps 


Trade Recovery 
By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


A S was anticipated, there is as yet no 
A nsterial justification for the over- 
buoyant optimism which burst forth in 
some overseas’ business quarters upon 
the announcement of the Dawes’ plan. 
There can be no doubt that the plan 
will have a profound and sadly needed 
stimulating effect upon business just 
as soon as it is put in operation, but 
the reconstruction of the shattered 
commercial fabric of Europe is a far 
more complicated and longer task than 
was anticipated by some observers. 

In general the business map of Eu- 
rope is darkest along the eastern and 
central sections of the continent, with 
a more encouraging tone in the outly- 
ing countries—the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Spain, and Scandinavia. 

The British situation continues to im- 
prove. Particularly is this shown by 
the marked increase in American ex- 
ports which increased for the month 
of May by nearly 30 per cent. over the 
same month last year—by far the larg- 
est gain of any of our more important 
markets. The purchasing power of our 
best customer is quite evidently on the 
upward rise, which has long’ been 
anxiously awaited by our export com- 
munity. The increase has been es- 
pecially noted in automotive products, 
for which the prospects are promising, 
in view of the removal of the McKenna 
duties. The steady shift of cotton con- 
sumption from American to Imperial 


sources (mostly India) is readily under- 


stood, and, in view of the boll weevil 
plague in this country, is not being seri- 
ously felt by American shippers. 


Italy in Strong Position 


The situation in Italy is likewise 
strong, with our exports for May show- 
ing the considerable incease of 13 per 
cent. over the corresponding month 
last year. This is largely accounted for 
by the continued activity of the Italian 
industries, whose expanding operations 
have made further cuts in the unem- 
ployment totals. The general financial 
position of the Government is quite as 
strong as last month, and, in spite of 
political uncertainties, it has not yet 
shown any material indications of 
weakness. 

In Central Europe, the picture is by 
no means so attractive, with the pos- 
sible exception of Austria, where there 
has been a momentary check to the 
Slump in industrial stocks and a consc- 
quent revival of fast-disappearing hope. 

German industries continue to feel the 
abrupt curtailments of credits, due to 
the rigorous, but salutary restriction 
policy of the Reichsbank, with the usual 
increase in unemployment. The deter- 
mined policy, however, to allow noth- 
ing to interfere with the badly needed 
increase in exports has resulted in a 
continuance of the favoring of export 
industries with heavy loans from the 
new Gold Discount Bank, one-half of 
whose capital is now occupied in this 
way. This policy has not as yet shown 














A Lesson from Lorain 


“Tt is the suddenness, the outrageous violence and the 
senseless capriciousness of the tornado which lends it its 
peculiar horror. It descends upon its victims without warn- 
ing; it flings them about without reason and without a 
chance of escape, and in a few seconds it has passed on, 
leaving them with no way of reply, without even any good 
hope that they can prevent a recurrence of the disaster. 
It is one of those catastrophes about which nothing can be 
done except to brave the losses and courageously to face 
the business of repairing the damage. And that Lorain 
appears to be doing.” 


From an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune., 


Specify Tornado Insurance in the 
Fidelity-Phenix for the complete 
protection of your credit. 


FUDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


8O MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.NY. 
CASH CAPITAL 
fIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS PAUL L.HAID 
CHAIRMAN O£ THE BOARD PRESIDENT 
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Motors Analyzed 
DAILY FINANCIAL AMERICA 


Published by 


The New York News Bureau Association 


This Week Will Carry Series of Articles 
Outlining the Automobile Situation and 
Its Outlook. Read Its Up-to-the-Minute 
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The New York 
New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. 





Harlem River - Port Chester 


Ist Mortgage 4% Bonds 
due 1954 


These bonds are an absolute 
first and closed mortgage on 
a six track, electrified railroad 
which gives the New Haven 
its only entry into New York 
City over its own tracks. 


They are also a direct first 
lien on 546 acres of terminal 
property in New York City 
which has an assessed value 
in excess of the outstanding 
bonds. 


Price to yield about 5.12% 
Circular FM-55 on request 


« W22Carnesic Ewen 


Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 












































Utilities 
One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
oe pct securities 

i 


of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 2944 


Milwaukee — Louisville 

















The Benefits of Customer 
Ownership of Public 
Utilities 


is a booklet containing the three 
prize-winning articles submitted in 
the contest on the “Benefits of 
Customer Ownership.” Every 
angle of the customer ownership 
problem is discussed. A copy 
placed in the hands of public 
utility customers will prove a 
profitable investment and build 
goodwill. Reserve copies now 
before the limited supply is ex- 
hausted. 


Single copies .........10c 
| NEE GSAS aa aE 9% 
SE eee peta 8c 
eas ace 7c 
| ES Oe eee 6c 
Ee SORE ay et 5c 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue 
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any material effect upon the exports to 
the United States, which, in fact, stood 
at about $9,800,000 in May, as against 
$12,800,000 the same month last year. 
Our exports to Germany have shown a 
comfortable increase of nearly $5,400,- 
000 in May this year over May, 1923. 


France and Belgium 


France and Belgium continue to 
struggle with unsettled conditions, due 
primarily to the persistence of exchange 
difficulties, though these are not of a 
serious character. There has been a 
slight slowing down in the textile in- 
dustries of both countries, but certain 
lines such as the jute industry of the 
Dunkirk region, as well as the cotton 
plants, are quite active. If franc ex- 
changes show any indications of im- 
provement in the coming weeks, we 
may expect the disappearance of this 
momentary lull in some of the indus- 
tries. Domestic iron and steel require- 
ments are still strong, as is also the case 
with such important lines as heavy 
chemicals, naval stores, agricultural 
machinery and cheap automobiles. 

Scandinavia and Finland are feeling 
the general awakening influence which 
is normal with every Spring in that area. 
Timber, pulp, and paper industries show 
unprecedented activities. Unemploy- 
ment has fallen off materially around 
the Baltic, with the exception of Poland. 

In the Far East the only bright spot 
for the time being is Japan, though 
even here the heavy buying which took 
place during the months immediately 
after the earthquake has materially 
slackened; Japanese purchases from the 
United States in May, 1924, were nearly 
$4,000,000 below those during the same 
month last year. Increased advance or- 
ders for silk from the United States 
have offered further encouragement. In 
all other parts of the Far East and Aus- 
tralasia, it is a decidedly dull season, due 
in part to the usual dip in the business 
curve at this time, and in part to the 
tightness of money. In general, how- 
ever, crops and prospects throughout 
the trans-Pacific countries are distinc- 
tively promising 


Conditions in Latin America 


In Latin America, the important 
River Plate markets are undergoing 
one of their periodic slumps, due to the 
approaching off-season in meat packing, 
and, in the case of Argentina, to busi- 
ness uncertainties because of threaten- 
ing commercial legislation in the Buenos 
Aires Parliament, particularly with ref- 
erence to taxes, in which drastic mea- 
sures are pending. Imports to that 
region are, therefore, decidedly slack, 
and will probably remain so for the 
coming few months. In the neighbor- 


ing republics, however, there is a more . 


promising prospect. Brazilian purchases 
from the United States are now run- 
ning heavily in excess of those at this 
time last year—notably in coal, auto- 
mobiles, and agricultural implements. 
The same is true in Chile, where stimu- 
lated building activities and heavy fu- 
ture orders for nitrate have materially 
brightened the outlook. Her neighbor, 
Bolivia, also shows decided prospect of 
improvement because of the rising price 
of tin and of large scale developments 
in mining and railway construction, with 
consequent heavy purchases of machin- 
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New 


Tax Law 


E have pre- 

pared an ex- 
planatory digest of 
the new Federal In- 
come Tax law which 
is ready for distribu- 
tion toinvestors 
upon request. 


Mc Donner & Co. 
120 BROADWAY 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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A New York State 
Legal Investment 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Yielding 714% 


Property. Valuable feeder 
for NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL; assigned that 
system Consolidation 
plan. 


Earnings. Property has 
earned surplus above fixed 
charges each year for 
past 20 years; has paid 
dividends on _ preferred 
stock for 15 years, earn- 
ing approximately 6% on 
common stock. 
Ask for Circular 
on ; 
FONDA, JOHNSTOWN & 
GLOVERSVILLE 


First Consolidated General 
Refunding 414s, 1952 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1895 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


General Stock Averages Reach Highest Point in 
Sixteen Months—Trading Active 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 






ONFIRMATION has been given al- 

most daily during the past fortnight 
to the conclusion that stock prices have 
turned upward for a major swing. Ac- 
tivity has been maintained, the volume 
of trading tapering off only during in- 
consequential reactions. Where move- 
ments in individual stocks have halted 
and recessions have come, renewed ad- 
vances have almost without exception 
resulted in new highs on volume trading. 
And there has been evidence of a broad 
buying demand on all set-backs. 

A market that acts that way is un- 
doubtedly headed for considerably high- 
er levels. Already the 50-stock average 
in the chart above has exceeded the high 
point of last February, reaching the 
highest level touched since March, 1923. 
While industrials have not yet exceeded 
their February, 1924, average, rails are 
well above that point and close to their 
March, 1923, high. 

Such developments in the speculative 
markets may confidently be regarded as 
a certain augury of better business in 
the Fall. Always the stock market sees 
the light first, perhaps because a large 
proportion of the substantial buyers of 
speculative securities are well-informed 
business men and bankers who enter the 
market at the first faint signs of com- 
ing betterment, often several months in 
advance of tangible trade indications and 
weeks in advance of actual developments. 
Those in close touch with business 
bought stocks in April and May because 
they knew that, despite predictions of 
alarmists, nothing like the inflated- 
inventory, over-stocked, and small-cash 
Position of 1921 was prevalent in indus- 
try. And their judgment will be vindi- 
cated before the end of 1924. 

Indications of better business as ob- 


vious as these are now beginning to at-- 


tract an eager public following. 
Average prices rose nearly 1 per cent. 
in June, the first advance in five months. 
lt is estimated that the advance in corn, 
Wheat, and oats since the first of the 
years has added well over a billion 
dollars to the market value of this 
year's crops of those grains. Freight car 
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loadings have recovered from their low 
points made earlier in the year and 
while still below 1923 records, are well 
above 1922 and 1921—and heavy move- 
ments of coal lie ahead. Retail buying 
has been helped by warmer weather ; and 
August is looked to by leaders in the 
steel trade to bring a definite turn in 
demand and operations. Steel common 
—a recognized market leader—has 
crossed par for the first time in sixteen 
months. 


From the Wall Street point of view 
the split in the Democratic party over 
the Ku Klux Klan issue makes the 
election of Coolidge doubly sure. This 
development removes fear of possible 
political slip-ups from the picture and 
makes it possible for the market to go 
ahead and discount a Republican victory 
in November. The “third party” fear 
was discounted several weeks ago; and 
now it is realized that as a result of the 
fight in the Democratic convention the 
party in power has practically nothing 
to lose in comparison with probable de- 
fections from the ranks of Democratic 
voters. 

It is almost proverbial that once a 
pronounced bull or bear market gets 
definitely under way major news develop- 
ments seem to fit in with the move- 
ments of stock prices. It seems likely, 
therefore, that this present upturn will 
not be lacking in bullish ammunition, 
especially with business improvement be- 
coming more clearly defined, with com- 
modity prices on the upgrade, and with 
important railroad mergers in the offing. 

The railroad stocks are evidently in a 
position to assume a larger and larger 
share of the speculative dealings, and 
the high-grade rails, along with the 
speculative issues recently recommend- 
ed here, should be confidently held for 
considerably higher prices. Industrials 
have not yet relinquished their market 
leadership—at least as regards volume 
of trading—and with good business 
promised for the Autumn- months, the 
industrials recently listed here should 
continue their advance, with sharper 
movements as higher prices are reached. 
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OT all of us earn 

large incomes but 

we can all follow these 

two simple rules with 
profit: 


First: Save consis- 
tently. 
Second: Invest intelli- 
gently. 


Our interesting free 
booklet explains clearly 
how our partial pay- 
ment plan for purchas- 
ing high-grade secur- 
ities should help you 
follow both these rules 
at once, with maximum 
convenience. 


Ask for Booklet F. 253 
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When market 
conditions 


are unsettled, the facili- 
ties and experience of 
a substantial brokerage 
house are especially 
valuable. 





Our competent infor- 
mation service is freely 
at your disposal. Ac- 
counts carried on con- 
servative margin. 


Booklet on buying and 
selling foresight sent 
free on request. 


Ask for J-3. 


(HisHoLM. & (HAPMAN 


Member New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Diversify for Safety 


Whether you have a few hundred dollars 
or larger sums to invest you can 


Distribute Your Funds 
Among the Stocks of 


17 Leading Railroads 


By Purchasing 


United American Railways 


Incorporated 
Bankers Shares 


Representing an investment in the stocks of 
the following seventeen companies deposited 
with Empire Trust Co. of N. Y.as Trustee: 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 
Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. Co. 
Dela., Lack. and West. Railroad Co. 
Delaware and Hudson Co. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co. 
New York Central Railroad Co. 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Reading Company 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Rated “A” by Moody’s Investors Service 


Price about $14 Per Share 
To Yield about 7% 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
ONNER,o 
Brooks &(6 


1 Wall St. 
New York 





60 Congress St. 
Boston 














Brokerage 
Service 


Upon request we shall be glad 
to forward you our letter 
which describes in detail the 
various kinds of brokerage 
service rendered by this Or- 
ganization based upon more 
than fifty years’ experience as 
members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Pearl & Co. 


Founded 1869 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway New York 

















Manuscript Writers Wanted 
Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 
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Maxwell Reasons 


There are several good reasons for the 
move in Maxwell “A,” many of which 
have been pointed out here previously. 
Here, briefly stated, are some of them: 
The $8 dividend to which the stock is 
entitled is being earned about twice 
over. There is an incentive to advance 


‘the price to induce conversion of the 


$5,000,000 7 per cent. bonds convertible 
at 75 after September 1, 1924. The 
amount of the issue is relatively small— 
only 177,435 shares outstanding, as con- 
trasted with the 609,430 shares of “B” 
stock. Sales of the new Chrysler car 
have exceeded expectations, giving 
Maxwell the distinction of being per- 
haps the only automobile company to 
show a substantial sales increase this 
year over last. Banking connections are 
strong and individual interests, such as 
the Bradys, are known to be rather 
enthusiastic over the outlook. The out- 
put of Chryslers will be about 40,000 
cars this year, and it is reported that 
plans are being made to double produc- 
tion of this car next year. The floating 
debt, which was once a factor in holding 
back the stock, has been taken care of, 
and when outstanding bonds are con- 
verted into “A” stock there will be no 
funded debt. The “A” stock is a par- 
ticipating preferred issue, having the 
right to participate equally with the 
common in any dividends which may be 
declared in any year after $8 a share has 
been paid on both classes of shares. 
Over the longer outlook this last con- 
sideration may prove to be important. 


The Can Stocks 


The total value of the outturn of the 
canning and preserving industry in the 
United States in 1919 was $1,099,475,000, 
or more than six times as great as in 
1900, according to “The Trade Record” 
of the National City Bank of New York. 
This remarkable growth explains the 
sustained large earning power of such 
companies as American Can and Con- 
tinental Can, and in the knowledge that 
this growth is continuing at an acceler- 
ated rate lies the speculative attractive- 
ness of these shares for the longer out- 
look. Another stock that may be classed, 
for speculative purposes, with the can 
shares is Owens Bottle, an important 
part of whose production consists of 
glass preserve jars of various designs 
and sizes. Its earnings have been stead- 
ily growing and warrant anticipation of 
more rapid growth in the near future. 


Off Again, On Again 

A merry speculative game, which calls 
up memories of the tactics once used in 
Marine preferred, has been played in 
Norfolk & Western. The stock has been 
repeatedly marked up on “sure-thing” 
tips that an announcement would be 
forthcoming regarding rental by the 
Pennsylvania at a specified time, and 
each time the speculative following 
have been disappointed. Having been 
advanced some 30 points from its low 


point of the year on the strength of 
rental discussions, the stock has been 
sensitive to adverse rumors, but it has 
not been difficult to obtain an eager 
following when hope has been period- 
ically revived. Unless the rental ar- 
rangement is to go through, with the 
stock dividend and increased cash dis- 
tribution which it would entail, Norfolk 
is quite a bit ahead of the market. But 
the best information seems to be that 
some hook-up with the Pennsylvania is 
rather certain of consummation, and in 
the long run the stock seems to have 
possibilities of reaching 140 to 150. The 
best trading advice is to buy on re- 
actions and hold patiently. 


Auto Sales Gain 


Better weather has resulted in in- 
creased sales of automobiles, and it is 
expected that July operations will show 
a strong upward trend. Studebaker, at 
current prices barely six points above 
the low mark of the year and yielding 
better than 10 per cent.—with the divi- 
dend reasonably safe—is beginning to 
respond to accumulative buying. To 
equal a price of 130 for the old stock, 
the new shares would have to advance 
to: 52. 


Five Good Rails 


A Broadway firm which has made a 
reputation and attracted a large follow- 
ing because of the accuracy of its re- 
cent market forecasts, believes “that any 
broad list of railroad stocks should in- 
clude some or all of the, following five 
stocks”: New Haven, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas preferred, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Railway, and Atlantic Coast 
Line. In a special circular recommend- 
ing these stocks, it says, regarding New 
Haven, that it “offers in our opinion 
possibilities of selling between 35 and 
40 within a year.” M-K-T preferred is 
favored “in anticipation of dividends this 
year, which would suggest a selling price 
of around 60.” Northern Pacific is re- 
garded as “the best of the merger stocks 
available, as there would appear to be 
little doubt of a merger of the Hill 
roads being undertaken and in which 
Northern Pacific should be the chief 
beneficiary,” and it is added that “we 
see no reason why this issue should not 
regain its former selling price of around 
par within the next two years.” South- 
ern Railway is recommended “on the 
basis that it is still in a strong move- 
ment,” and because later on “serious dis- 
cussion of an increase in dividend is cer- 
tain to occur.” Atlantic Coast Line is 
referred to as “probably the most at- 
tractive high-priced rail.” 


MOP Makes Record 


Missouri Pacific made a record in June 
by handling the largest freight traffic 
for that month in any year of its 
history. A heavy movement of oil from 
the Arkansas fields helped; but under 
the Williams regime MOP is becoming 
a top-notch among the railway systems 
of the West. 
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Railroads Advance 


on Good Outlook 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


HE outstanding features of the rail- 
T way situation recently have been 
smaller traffic and earnings than in 1923, 
and increases in the prices of many railway 
stocks. In every week of the first six- 
teen weeks of the present year except one 
freight carloadings were larger than in 
1923. In every week of the thirteen weeks 
ended June 14 they were smaller than in 
1923. Recently carloadings have been 100,- 
000 carloads a week less than a year ago. 
The number of tons carried one mile was 
about 17 per cent. less in April than last 
year, and in the first four months of the 
year the decline in freight business was 

about 7 per cent. When complete statistics 
are available they probably will show a rel- 
atively greater decline of business in both 
May and June than in April. Net operat- 
ing income showed a decline in April of 
almost $22,000,000, or 26 per cent. The re- 
ports for May and June probably will be 
equally unfavorable. 

The southwestern group of roads are 
an exception to the general rule. They 
have been handling more business and mak- 
ing more net money than last year. 


Reasons for Advance 


When the general decline of traffic began, 
it was almost confined to coal. Recently 
shipments of all the large classes of com- 
modities have been less than last year, ex- 
cept grain and its products and live stock. 

Why have the prices of railway stocks 
advanced recently until they, are some- 
what higher than a year ago in spite of 
reduced earnings and anti-railway political 
agitation? Probably the principal reason 
is the prevailing low rate of interest. Prob- 
ably other reasons are that many persons 
know that railway operating costs are now 
relatively lower than for some years and 
that there is a widespread belief that the 
present depression in general business and 
railway traffic is temporary. 

Meantime, railway executives are re- 
trenching more and more, but it may be 
said that the roads are still in a good con- 
dition to handle a large business if it 
comes. While maintenance of equipment ex- 
penditures have been less than last year, 
there are still more locomotives and freight 
cars in serviceable condition than there 
were a year ago. The railways are “all 
dressed up with no place to go.” They 
would be able to handle an increased traffic 
with quite favorable financial results. 





The securities of another group of suc- 
cessful chain stores, the Rova Radio Cor- 
poration, have been listed on the New 
York Curb Market. Already doing a busi- 
ness of $2,000,000 a year, the corporation 
is a growing enterprise with certified earn- 
ings of more than $50,000 for the first 
three months of 1924. Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the General Electric Company. 
recently said: “Radio broadcasting is here 
to stay and has become a permanent part 
of the everyday life of the people of the 
United States and will ultimately extend 
throughout the whole civilized world.” 
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The 
Holding Company 


for 


Ideal Investment 


In view of the growing ap- 
preciation of the strength of 
the holding company, effect- 
ed through its combination 
of diversified interests and 
centralized management, our 
new booklet, “The Holding 
Company for Ideal Invest- 
ment,” is particularly timely. 


It treats the subject compre- 
hensively, yet concisely, and 
is illustrated throughout. 


A copy will be sent upon 
request. Ask for S-16. 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Investor’s 


Booklet 


in convenient pocket form 
containing current statis- 
tics, high and low prices 
of Stocks, Bonds, Cotton 


and Grain. 


Copy upon request for F-622 
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Would YouLike 
$22,000? 


Take the case of Mr. Jones, 
who never earned over 
$3,000 a year, but when he 
was 45 years old retired— 
with an independent in- 
come of $1,400 a year and a 
principal of $22,000. 

What he did, you can do. 
How to do it is explained 
in a booklet which we have 
prepared especially for 
men and women anxious to 
get ahead financially and 
looking for the quickest, 
safe way. Don’t fail to 
read this booklet about the 
Columbia way to Independ- 


dence. The coupon will 
bring it—free. 


— — — — Mail Today — — — — — 


COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY 


752 Columbia Mortgage Building 
4 East 43rd Street, New York City 


Please send me the new 32-page booklet 
about the Columbia Plan for financial 
Independence. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Diversified Group of Preferred Stocks 
That Shows a Substantial Yield 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


NDER the influence of an abundant 
amount of available credit and the 
consequently low rates for money, invest- 
ment securities have enjoyed a very sub- 
stantial upturn within recent months. This 
influence has been particularly effective in 
the case of first-grade bonds. The market 
for first-grade preferred stocks has been 
affected, also, and the present day investor 
is confronted with the alternative of ac- 
cepting a comparatively low return or in- 
vesting in second-grade securities. As a 
matter of fact, securities that are ordi- 
narily termed second-grade are perhaps 
more attractive for the rank and file of in- 
vestors than are first-grade securities. 
There are certain requirements, of 
course, that only prime issues can meet, 
but for every day purposes, issues of a 
slightly lower order are more aceptable. 
There is no reason why the business man 
should sacrifice a return of from one to 
two dollars on every $100 invested simply 
in order to acquire an extraordinary safety 
that is entirely unnecessary. The preferred 
stocks listed in the accompanying table 
possess the virtue of a sufficiently wide 
margin of safety to meet all ordinary needs, 


to refine various metals produced by other 
companies for which it charges a fixed rate. 
Consequently, its earnings are not greatly 
affected by fluctuations in metal prices, 

The American Woolen Company has 
never failed to pay the regular 7 per cent. 
dividend on its preferred since formation 
of the company in 1899. The scope of 
operations have consistently expanded until 
American Woolen has become the recog- 
nized leader in its particular field. For 
the last ten years the preferrd stock has 
earned on an average of $16.03 annually, 
or about 21/3 times the dividend require- 
ment. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad made a 
remarkable recovery in earning power in 
1923, and is still holding the improvement. 
Physical equipment has been placed in first 
class condition and the«efficiency of the 
entire organization brought up to a high 
standard. The potential earning power has 
developed substantially through greater 
prosperity in the territory through which 
the road runs. The preferred stock has 
consistently paid it 4 per cent. dividend 
since the road was re-organized in 1899, 
Last year, which was an _ exceptionally 








Diversified Preferred Stocks 


Company Div. Earn. 1923 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref...... $7 $17.85 
American Woolen....... 7 13.32 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 4 39.14 
Consoli. Gas N. Y. ($50) 3%* 95.96 
General Motors, deb..... 7 56.47 
Nash Motors............ Zz 58.88 
New York, Chic. & St. L. 6 25.02 
Philadelphia Co. ($50).. 3 24.63 
U. S. Realty & Imp..... 7 41.644 


Price Range Price Yield 
1924 

101% -96 101 6.95% 
1025%4-96%4 99 7.05 
5914-56% 59 6.80 
ft 56 6.25 
1001%-92 95 138 
10014-9814 99 7.05 
877% -83 87 7.00 
45 -42% 45 6.65 
109 -100 103 6.80 


*Participating, regular rate $3. +For year ending April 30, 1924. Unlisted, price 


range not available. 








but the buyer is able to procure a return in 


. the neighborhood of 7 per cent., whereas 


should he invest in preferred stocks having 
a redundant margin of safety he would be 
able to procure less than 6 per cent. return. 
Considering the present state of the in- 
vestment market the preferred stocks sug- 
gested are cheap. Should money rates con- 
tinue near their present low levels, addi- 
tional capital will be transferred from the 
money market into the investment market 
and part of it, at least, will no doubt find 
its way into these issues. This will con- 
tinue until a balance has been struck be- 
tween their yields and money rates, ad- 
justment being made for certain factors 
such as the readiness with which cash can 
be realized. In other words, the outlook 
favors higher prices for these stocks. 
American Smelting & Refining preferred 
has an excellent dividend record, the full 
7 per cent. having been paid regularly since 
the company was incorporated in 1899. 
For the last ten years the dividend has 
been earned on the average of slightly more 
than three times over each year. The 
company should be considered in the light 
of being more or less a manufacturing con- 
cern inasmuch as its principal function is 


profitable one, saw the dividend requirement 
earned almost ten times over. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York issued approximately $15,000,000 6 
per cent. preferred stocks, par $50, in Jan- 
uary, 1923, and this still constitutes the 
total amount of preferred outstanding. The 
stock is not listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, being the only one in the present 
group that is not so listed, but a ready 
market obtains for it through dealers in 
public utility stocks. Inasmuch as the 
amount of stock outstanding is small, in- 
come available for dividends shows a very 
high amount per share. Last year the 
income available was equal to almost twice 
the amount of the stock outstanding, or, to 
be exact, $95.96 per share. The preferred 
participates with the common in dividends 
above $4 a share on the latter. The com- 
pany does practically the entire gas, electric 
light and power business in the Borough of 
Manhattan, and in a large part in the 
Boroughs of the Bronx and Queens and 
to some extent in Westchester County. 

Under the recapitalization plan of the 
General Motors Corporation, the 6 per 
cent. preferred, 6 per cent. debenture and 
7 per cent. debenture stocks will be con- 
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verted into 7 per cent. preferred. The 
stock suggested here is the 7 per cent. de- 
benture whith will be exchanged share for 
share for 7 per cent. preferred. In the 
past all three stocks shared equally in 
earning power and the showing of $56.40 
a share in 1923 applies to each issue alike. 
The return was equal to more than eight 
times the dividend requirements on the 7 
per cent. stock. For the first quarter of 
1924 earnings were approximately the same 
as during the same period of 1923. While 
the motor industry is a little slower at the 
present time it is more or less a tempo- 
rary affair in the opinion of motor car 
manufacturers and slight improvement is 
already apparent. General Motors is a 
leader in the industry and the investment 
merits of its senior stock are unquestioned. 


In January, 1924, stockholders of Nash 
Motors authorized $22,500,000 7 per cent. 
preferred stocks, of which $15,760,900 has 
been issued. This was in connection with 
recapitalization of the company and dis- 
tribution of surplus. The new preferred 
takes the place of a like amount of pre- 
ferred “A.” In 1923 earnings were equiva- 
lent to over eight times the dividend re- 
quirement. Nash Motors has a very suc- 
cessful earnings record, especially during 
the last three or four years, and the pre- 
ferred stock is a sound investment. Earn- 
ings for the first three months of 1924 ex- 
ceeded those of the same period a year 
ago. 


“Nickel Plate” 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad represents a merger of the old 
road of that name with the Lake Erie & 
Western, the Ft. Wayne, Cincinnati & 
Louisville, Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
and the Chicago & State Line Railroad, 
which took place early last year. The 
company has now acquired control of the 
Erie, Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking 
Valley and is reported to be seeking con- 
trol of two or three other important lines. 
In any event, the “Nickel Plate” is one of 
the more important systems of the country 
and is one of the largest. It operates in 
a dense traffic territory and is under the 
capable Van Sweringen management. 


The Philadelphia Company is one of 
the oldest public utility concerns now 
operating under its original charter, being 
organized in 1871. Its name, however, was 
changed several times prior to 1884. It is 
engaged in supplying natural gas and elec- 
tricity and in the operation of street rail- 
ways in Pittsburgh and environs. The 6 
per cent. preferred is of $50 par value and 
outstanding in an amount slightly under 
$15,000,000. The stock was created in 
1912 and has paid dividends regularly since 
that time. The common has paid divi- 
dends with one interruption (1897) since 
1886. Last year the dividend was earned 
more than 8 times over, which is approxi- 
mately the average for the last ten years. 
- The United States Realty & Improvement 
/ per cent. preferred was created in De- 
cember, 1922. Slightly over $8,000,000 of 
Stock was issued. For the year ended 
April 30, 1924, earnings were equivalent 
to $41.64 a share on the preferred, or 
almost 6 times the dividend requirement. 
The company is engaged in holding real 
estate in New York and in world-wide 
building construction. It controls such 
well-known buildings as the Plaza Hotel, 
the New York Hippodrome, the Flatiron, 
Trinity, Whitehall and U. S. Realty. 
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Recognized Reliability 
of Utility Investments 


AVINGS banks, trust com- 

panies and insurance com- 
panies of the United States are 
holders of about four billion dollars 
of public utility securities—sub- 
stantial recognition of the safety 
and desirability of utility invest- 
ments. 


Of the numerous reasons for this favor 
on the part of the most experienced and 
conservative of investors, probably the 
most important is the unexcelled stabil- 
ity of the utility industries. 


In no year since its beginning has the 
electric power industry failed to show an 
increase in business. ‘Total annual gross 
earnings now are approximately 
$1,300,000,000, and it is estimated that 
in the next ten years this figure will 
double. 


In ten years total production of gas has 
increased 100%; in the same period the 
use of gas for industrial purposes in- 
creased 1,000%. 


In over 840 cities and towns the operated 
public utility companies of 


Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 
serve the electric and gas requirements of 
an ever growing market. We recommend 


as an attractive July investment the 
Company’s 


7% Prior Preference Stock 


Par Value $100 


yield 714% 


Cumulative 


Full details and illustrated 
booklet BJ-255 on request. 





H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Boston 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle St. 


Philadelphia Providence Detroit 


Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 

















NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 
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What Must You Know 
to Judge the Safety 9 
of a Bond é 


WHILE it is true that a 

lifetime of study would 
be required to find out all 
there is to know about 
bonds, it is also true that 
you can insure against costly 
mistakes in security buying 
if you know the nine im- 
portant tests of bond safety 
outlined in the book “How 
to Judge Safety of First 
Mortgage Bonds” sent to 
any investor free on request. 
Just send your 
name and address 
on the coupon 
below. 


7 First Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of 
safety made possible by the 
normally strong demand 
for money to finance the 
steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
lortgage 
636 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ee ee 
























The Home a 
Caldwell & Co., 
spectalistsin 
High Grade7% 
First Mortgage 
Southern Bonds 























a Please send me without obligation 
How to so Indes Safety of First Mortgage 
Bonds’’ and Current Offerings 



















ADDRESS 


Probable Market Effects 
of the Election 


Discussed in considerable 
detail in 


Thomas Gibson’s 
Semi-Annual Forecast 
Ready July 18 


Write for particulars now 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 







































Investors everywhere use 


MOODY’S 
RATINGS 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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Pustic UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


M ERGERS in the public utility field 
are becoming almost as conspicuous 
as among the railroads. One of the latest 
developments in the consolidation of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company and the Chi- 
cago Motor Coach Company under the 
name of the Omnibus Corporation of 
America. The New York Company oper- 
ates 315 busses over 29 miles of New 
York City streets, the principal one being 
Fifth Avenue, while the Chicago Com- 
pany operates 335 busses and controls 110 
miles of bus routes. John Hertz, head of 
the Chicago Motor Bus Company and the 
Yellow Taxi of Chicago, will control the 
new concern and be chairman of the Board 
of Directors. The merger will bring back 
to New York John A. Ritchie, former 
president of the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany, who resigned about eighteen months 
ago to become connected with the Chicago 
concern. The new corporation will issue 
250,000 shares of 8 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100, and 1,500,000 
shares of common without par _ value. 
Holders of Fifth Avenue Bus Securities 
Corporation stock are to receive one share 
of the preferred and one and one-half 
shares of the common stock in the Omnibus 
Corporation for each ten shares of their 
present holdings. The new company plans 
to extend bus facilities in New York, the 
Chicago Company being in a position to 
turn out five new busses a day for use in 
New York. 


“Superpower” Defined 


A very timely article appears in the 
“Electric Journal” by R. F. Pack, Vice 
President and General Manager of the 
Northern States Power Company, in which 
the term “superpower” is defined. It has 
been felt for some time that there was 
danger of this word becoming a political 
catch phrase and its meaning in the elec- 
trical industry lost sight of. A strict in- 
terpretation of the word denotes excess, 
whereas it is meant to convey the idea of 
highly efficient or superior. Furthermore, 
the word conveys the idea of inter-con- 
nected generating stations by high voltage 
transmission systems where it can be shown 
that such inter-connection will result in 
efficiency and economy and therefore benefit 
the ultimate consumer. The article con- 
tains a warning concerning the propaganda 
fostered by maps and drawings that have 
been spread broadcast over the country 
picturing a gigantic system extending from 
coast to coast. In the majority of cases 
these plans are simply to advocate govern- 
ment ownership and are prepared without 
consideration of cost of construction, 
source of power or markets. The article 
is very much worth while, whether one is 
specifically interested in the public utility 
industry or not. 

H. M. Byllesby & Company have made 
an offer of $65 a share for the prior pref- 
erence stock of the California Railway & 
Power Company, a holding company con- 
trolled through stock ownership by the 





United Railways Investment Company. 
California Railway & Power owns all the 
capital stock, except directors’ shares, of 
the Sierra & San Francisco Power Com- 
pany, and also has an interest in the Mar- 
ket Street Railway Company. The idea of 
the offer is to obtain a controlling interest 
in the Sierra & San Francisco Power Com- 
pany. The California Railway & Power 
prior preferred has not paid a dividend for 
eight years and the price offered is suffi- 
cient to allow present day holders to in- 
vest in a desirable income producing se- 
curity. If control is gained it is planned 
to combine the power properties with those 
of certain of the Byllesby properties. In 
this way the Sierra & San Francisco Power 
Company may be operated profitably. 


Earnings Show Increase 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Power Com- 
pan for the fist five months of the year 
reported net income of $2,944,641, after 
depreciation, and equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $4.48 per share on the common 
stock. The United Light & Power Com- 
pany reports net earnings of $4,459,190 
for the year ended May 31, as against 
$4,033,124 in the previous year. This state- 
ment includes earnings of subsidiary com- 
panies. The North American Company re- 
ports net income of $15,571,015 for the 
year ended May 31, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends to $5.60 per share on the 
common stock. This compares with $5.50 
per share in the preceding year. The 
United Gas & Electric reported net income 
of $114,339 for May, a gain of $23,857. 
The Grand Rapids Railway Company re- 
ported net income equivalent to $3.23 per 
share on the 2,000,000 preferred stock in 
1923, against 33 cents a share in 1922. 


Public Service Corp. of N. J. 


Drexel & Company have extended the 
date for deposit of the general mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds of the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey under the read- 
justment plan until August 1. A special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Haver- 
hill Gas Light Company has been called 
for July 25, to consider reduction of the 
par value of the stock from $50 to $25 
a share and to issue two new shares for 
each one now outstanding. 

Control of four gas properties serving 
communities along the Atlantic Coast sec- 
tion of New Jersey and a gas property in 
Pennsylvania has been transferred to the 
Jersey Central Power & Light Corpora- 
tion, which recently acquired the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New Jersey. In 
connection with the acquisition the Jersey 
Central Power & Light Corporation sold 
$1,250,000 6% per cent. secured gold notes 
to the public at 99 and interest. It is pro- 
posed to tie-in the recently acquired gas 
companies with the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New Jersey, a plan which is 
believed will result in operating economies. 
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U.S. Cotton Report 
Regarded Askance 


By I. V. Shannon 
Of Fenner & Beane 


EATHER conditions from the 

middle of July to the end of Au- 
cust will probably have more effect on 
the size of this year’s cotton crop than 
the weather of June. It will not be 
long, therefore, before we can be rea- 
sonably sure if we are to have a crop of 
12,144,000 bales, as recently predicted by 
the Department. of Agriculture, or less. 
In the ordinary course of events the 
crop should improve in condition and 
outlook during June and the first half 
of July. 

As the crop got off to one of the 
poorest starts on record, and did not 
begin to improve until after the 5th of 
June, the general impression in the 
trade is that the Department of Agri- 
culture overshot the mark when it re- 
ported a gain of 5.6 points during June, 
and made the condition 71.2. There are 
very few who believe the condition of 
the crop on June 25 was 1.3 points bet- 
ter than a year ago, and 68.4, the aver- 
age estimate of the private reporting 
bureaus, is generally accepted as more 
nearly reflecting its actual condition. 


What Will July Report Show? 


The trade takes a similar view of the 
statement that there are 40,403,000 acres 
in cultivation in cotton. That values 
were not upset more by these surpris- 
ingly large estimates was due largely 
to doubts as to their accuracy because 
of recollection of over-estimates of the 
past three years. 

There is, however, very general ap- 
prehension lest the first of the Govern- 
ment’s mid-monthly reports, due July 21, 
will show enough additional improve- 
ment to give the market a serious set- 
bac. Such a possibility has been one 
of the chief market factors since July 
2, when the Government’s first estimate 
was issued. 

For the last three years the June 25 
forecast of the Government has exceed- 
ed production by amounts ranging from 
490,000 to 1,300,000 bales. In the year 
in which its prediction showed the 
smallest over-estimate, its forecast 
would have exceeded production 1,500,- 
000 bales if the acreage had not been 
under-estimated 5,000,000 acres. 


Reasons for Overestimates 


There are two reasons for these over- 
estimates by the Department of Agri- 
culture, in my opinion. One is its prac- 
tice of using the gross amount of land 
planted the previous year, instead of 
the net area represented by the land 
picked, as a basis for estimating the in- 
creased acreage. The other is its fail- 
ure to reduce its pars, or 100 per cent 
yield, which form the basis of its fore- 
cast, in the same ratio as production 
has declined. 

For instance, it first reported 38,287,- 
000 acres planted last year, and used an 
average production, or par, of 204 
pounds per acre, as a basis for ascer- 
taining the indicated crop. The result 











Why You Should Take a 


July Investment Inventory 


a 





ANY investors have learned to their loss 
that a double watch must be kept on 
every investment. It is not only necessary to 
lock up the security itself in your strong box, 
but it is also necessary to watch closely the 
changing conditions and other factors which 
may give an opportunity for profit or cause 
a loss. 





Most successful investors make it a rule to 
check over their entire list of holdings at 
least twice each year, in order to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to gain a 


profit or prevent a loss which changing con- 
ditions may bring about. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. offers the service of its 
Statistical Department to investors who wish 
to take a July investment inventory. This ser- 
vice is confidential and you will incur no obli- 
gation. Simply send in a memorandum of the 
securities you want analyzed and we will be 
glad to give a report on them. Ask for 
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140 Broadway Fifth Ave. and 44th St. Madison Ave. and 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE #ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, June 30, 1924 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $160,672,408.01 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates...... 40,911,601.32 
es a 6 a peak aked Gansncnaande 37,474,510.80 
Other Securities ..... Ne ee rr eee 24,674,741.59 
Loans and Bills Purchased ................... 341,343,338.07 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 1,830,800.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 2,630,530.55 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 23,780,508.90 
ee eo Mies ca eae hg pt 8,313,059.41 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . 8,795,628.65 
$650,427 ,127.30 

LIABILITIES 

asi sinig Saha 5 aA ik ad AN unin tie We sk SES $25,000,000.00 
ee es eS du ee ake ua 15,000,000.00 
Peer eee eee 3,763,492.52 
$43,763,492.52 

Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for 
Taxes and Expenses ...................... 3,315,653.26 
Current Accounts Payable, etc. ............. 3,865,152.44 

Acceptances: 

oe $13,395,003.30 

Foreign Branches ....... 10,385,505.60 
23,780,508.90 
Outstanding Dividend Checks ................ 654,405.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks .............. 43,552,532.91 
is Ree ed oo ou Vu Vinh kdb? a peeks 531,495,382.27 
$650,427,127.30 
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was a prediction of an average yield of 
142.6 pounds per acre, and crop of 11,- 
412,000 bales on a condition of 69.9. 

The average yield per acre turned out 
to be 130.6 pounds and the crop 10,128,- 
000 bales. An average yield per acre, 
or par, of 186.8 pounds would have given 
an accurate forecast of that crop on 
June 25, if figured on an area of 37,130,- 
000 acres, the amount really cultivated 
and harvested. 

The par or 100 per cent. yield for June 
25 this year averages 201.5 pounds per 
acre. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports an increase of 1,700,000 acres in 
land planted in cotton this year, and 
adds this to its revised figures of last 
year, which is 38,709,000. This is 422,- 
000 acres larger than its first reports 
show. 


Forecasts Based on Acreage Best 


The Department makes no explanation 
of this 422,000 increase in its acreage 
figures of last year, and it is not under- 
standable in view of the fact that it 
had to reduce its first acreage figures 
5.1 per cent on October 25, on account 
of land abandoned, in order to obtain 
an accurate estimate of the crop. As 
its first acreage figures of last year were 
proven to be inflated about 5 per cent 
by the Government’s October 25 esti- 
mate and final ginning returns, it is 
quite obvious that its acreage has been 
further inflated by this unexplained ad- 
dition. 

If the increased acreage for this sea- 
son had been added to the amount 
harvested last year, the present acreage 
would show a total of 38,830,000, in- 
stead of 40,403,000, and the indicated 
yield on the Government’s condition 
figure would be 11,650,000 bales instead 
of 12,144,000. 

My experience in forecasting yields 
indicates that estimates based on the 
acreage picked gives the best results. 
Investigations made by the Census Bu- 
reau appear to sustain this view. In 
1919 the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported 35,133,000 acres in cultivation in 
cotton, and 33,566,000 picked. The Cen- 
sus Bureau found only 33,740,000 acres 
were in actual cultivation that year. 


Looks for Higher Prices 


Crop forecasts based on acreage fig- 
ures which include the abandonment of 


‘previous years, or which make no al- 


lowance for subsequent abandonment, 
have proven illysory in the past, and 
there is no reason to expect this season 
to prove an exception. Abandonment 
has averaged 2.8 per cent. for the last 
10 years and 3.7 per cent. for the last 
three years. 

Mr. Hester’s statement of the carry- 
over from last year’s crop, due August 
1, will probably play as important a part 
in shaping the course of ‘prices as the 
crop outlook. Values reached the low- 
est point of the season last year just 
before Mr. Hester’s statement was made 
public. They rose steadily after that to 
the end of November. 

The probabilities are for a similar up- 
ward price movement this year after his 
report is made public, as his carry-over 
figure, especially in this country, is apt 
to be so small as to create active com- 
petition for new crop supplies. 
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How to Select. Bonds 


A Comparison of the Bond Issues of Union 
Pacific and St. Louis-San Francisco 


By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


HE question of just where a bond 
issue ceases to be safe, is some- 
what difficult to define. This is par- 
tially a matter of opinion and partially 
a matter of disposition. The pessimist 
will think that nothing is safe which 
is not a closed first mortgage, followed 
by tremendous equities. An excellent 
example of this type of issue is the 
Union Pacific First 4s, due 1947. There 
are $100,000,000 of these bonds which are 
a closed first mortgage on somewhat 
over 2,000 miles of line, of which fully 
one-third is aouble track. These bonds 
are followed by another $100,000,000 of 
Refunding bonds, which are a second 
mortgage on the main line and a first 
mortgage on numerous branches, and 
by $100,000,000 of Preferred Stock and 
$222,000,000 of Common Stock, the lat- 
ter selling at a premium. In other 
words, there is an equity back of these 
$100,000,000 of bonds of something like 
$500,000,000. 

The net earnings of the Union Pacific 
System, applicable to interest charges 
for 1923 were about $57,000,000, or over 
fourteen times the interest on the first 
mortgage. These bonds are selling at 
present at 9234, at which price they 
yield a flat return on the money of 
4.40 per cent. On this return the hold- 
er has to pay Federal and State In- 
come taxes. Taking the fact into con- 
sideration that the bond will be repay- 
able at 100 in twenty-three years, the 
yield to maturity is just 4% per cent. 


U. P. Second Mortgage 


Union Pacific Refunding 4s, due 2008, 
and a 5 per cent. issue, secured by 
substantially the same mortgage, are 
selling at 8634 and 105, respectively. 
These are the bonds referred to above 
as being a second mortgage on the 
main line and a first lien on the 
branches. There is still an equity of 
$400,000,000 back of this issue, which 
ought to be ample for anybody and 
the bonds yield the investor a return 
of 454 per cent. on the 4s and about 
434 per cent. on the 5s. The 5s pay a 
little better than the 4s, because most 
investors prefer to purchase a bond 
selling at a discount rather than at a 
premium. As a matter of fact a pre- 
mium of say 6 per cent. on a bond not 
redeemable for 83 years, need not be 
taken into consideration because no one 
can form an idea of what a fair rate 
for money will be 50 or 75 years hence. 

As a different type of bond, one might 
take the St. Louis-San Francisco Prior 
Lien Bonds. This mortgage, which was 
authorized at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion of that company in 1916, is more 
or less of the modern type of mortgage 
insofar as a large amount was author- 
ized, not all of which was issued. The 
total authorized issue in this case was 
$250,000,000, of which at present about 


$142,000,000 are outstanding. Some of 
these bonds bear 4, some 5, some 5% 
and some 6 per cent., but all are secured 
by the same trust deed. These bonds 
are a clean first mortgage on about 1,500 
miles; a second mortgage on 625 miles 
and a third mortgage on another 1,200 
miles, but the total amount of prior liens 
is only about $11,000,000, substantially 
all maturing within ten years. These 
bonds are very nearly. a first lien on the 
entire property of an important railroad 
system of about 3,500 miles. Additional 
bonds, other than those reserved to take 
up Prior Lien bonds, may be issued to 
the extent of about $40,000,000 for exten- 
sions at not more than their cost and 
the balance for improvements at not over 
two-thirds of the cost thereof. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco System 
for the last six years has earned an aver- 
age of around $6,000,000 over and above 
the $9,000,000 required for the interest on 
the Prior Lien bonds and on the under- 
lying liens; in other words, the interest 
has been earned about one and two- 
third times. 


St. L.-S. F. Problems 


The investor, who is considering the 
purchase of these bonds must consider 
the following problems: Will any of 
the additional bonds be issued for prop- 
erty which will not produce additional 
earnings? The answer to this query 
would appear to be that the Board of 
Directors is composed of experienced and 
able men, who would not be likely to 
commit such an error of judgment. Fur- 
thermore, no additional bonds can be is- 
sued except with the consent of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which is 
rather particular nowadays about author- 
izing large issues of additional bonds 
unless for excellent reasons. The mere 
fact that the consent of the Commission 
to new issues must be obtained makes 
the companies go slow about creating 
additional issues. The next question of 
the investor is whether the earnings of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco during a 
period of depression are likely to de- 
cline to a level which will impair its 
ability to pay interest on the Prior Lien 
bonds. The road penetrates a rapidly 
growing section running from St. Louis 
southerly and southwesterly through 
southern Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. The interest on 
the Prior Lien and other obligatory 
bonds absorbed last year about eleven 
and one-half per cent. of the ‘Com- 
Ppany’s gross earnings, and the surplus 
over and above the interest charges ap- 
licable to junior and income bonds and 
dividends, if any, on the stocks, 
amounted to $8,250,000 which was a trifle 
over nine per cent. of the company’s 
gross earnings. As a whole the St. Louis- 
San Francisco is probably earning 4% 
per cent. on cost of reproduction. 
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It’s a Proudfit Loose Leaf 
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by Roger W. Babson, 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATIO 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Earned 
$14.01 on common in year ended April 
30; previous year, $13.71. 

American Ice Co.—Purchased Elm- 
hurst Ice Company and Elmhurst Coal 
Company with factories at Astoria, Elm- 
hurst and Glendale, L. I, N. Y. 


American International Corp.—Ulen 
& Co., a subsidiary, signed contract with 
Turkish Government for improvement 
of Angora. Work will be started im- 
mediately on 250 American style houses. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Began operation of one section of Four- 
teenth Street subway line to Eastern 
District of Brooklyn. 


California Petroleum Co. Began work 
on first unit of new refinery at Los 
Angeles. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R. R.—J. P. 
Morgan & Co. bought from U. S. Rail- 
road Administration $9,200,000 of com- 
pany’s 6 per cent. notes. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Is carry- 
ing on negotiations with some of the 
large oil companies to prospect for oil 
on its properties in southern Colorado. 


Corn Products Refining Co.—Declared 
initial quarterly dividend of 50 cents on 
$25 par common stock. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Lansing, Mich., 
plant is producing 60 per cent. of peak 
output. Schedule for June called for 
3,500 cars. The surplus of cars in hands 
of dealers is reported reduced. 


Erie R. R.—Control is reported to 
have passed to the Van Sweringens. 


Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Re- 
ported to have closed Minnie Moore 
mine, near Hailey, Ida. 

Illinois Central R. R.—Improvement 
program for 1924 will cost $30,000,000. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
—And other transatlantic lines are con- 
templating increase in passenger rates, 
due to higher operating costs. 

International Paper Co.—Due to 
slackening in demand for newsprint, 
closed down newsprint machines at four 
of its smaller mills with a total capacity 
of slightly over 300 tons daily. May 
issue $10,000,000 bonds to finance expan- 
sion program. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Contracted to 
supply Procter & Gamble Co. with 
50,000 tons of coal, to be delivered 
within one year. 

Jewel Tea Co.—Sales for first 24 
weeks of 1924, $6,322,562; 1923, $5,686,821. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co.— Passed 
quarterly dividend on 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.—Signed 
contracts with Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co., Cosden & Co., and the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., for use of its 
patented hypochloride process for refin- 
ing gasoline. Negotiations with other 
companies are pending. 

Maxwell Motor Co.—Production for 
first five months of 1924 was 15.4 per 
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cent. higher than corresponding period, 
1923. Volume of business in dollars was 
18 per cent. higher. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales jor 
first six months, 1924, $75,725,618; 1923, 
$64,437,020. 


Nash Motors Co.—Mitchell Motor fac- 
tory, purchased several months ago, will 
soon start operations. New organiza- 
tion, a subsidiary, will be known as Ajax 
Motors Co., with capital $3,000,000 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock and 
30,000 shares no par common. A light 
auto will be manufactured. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—Announced that “in consequence 
of large expenditures made during 
recent years in enlargement of facilities 
and improvement of service, road’s 
capacity has become such that it can 
handle a greater volume of business 
than at any previous time in its history.” 
Drive to build up business will be made. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Asked 
California Railroad Commission for 
authority to sell $5,000,000 par commoi 
stock at not less than $92 a share, the 
proceeds to be used to finance improve- 
ments. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—Is said to be con- 
sidering paying off its debt to the U. S. 
Government of approximately $69,000,000 
by sale of similar amount of bonds to 
public. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.—Entered agree- 
ment with Transcontinental Oil Co. to 
buy Moffat field oil. Agreement with 
Texas Co., which with Transcontinental 
Oil controls well in this pool, was 
previously announced. 

Reynolds Spring Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents, thus reducing 
annual rate from $2 to $1. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.— Will 
declare stock dividend of 25 per cent., 
according to Dow, Jones & Co. Nego- 
tiations with United Cigar Stores hav2 
been definitely called off. P 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 


- General Motors Co. will use Stewart- 


Warner vacuum tanks on all of their 
cars using vacuum tanks, it was an- 
nounced. 

Texas Co.—Will market from its tank 
stations in cotton growing states its new 
liquid spray for exterminating the boll 
weevil. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Smnbsidiaries are 
operating at about 50 per rent. Common 
stockholders numbered 97189 at closing 
of books for June dividend, compared 
with 98,712 in March. 

Willys-Overland Co.—President Willys 
said: “Business is good as far as we are 
concerned.” A favorable earnings state- 
ment for first half of 1924 js expected. 

Wilson & Co.—Department of Agricul- 
ture won contest for right to inspect the 
books and records of the packing com- 
panies when Federal Judge Cliffe issued 
a writ of mandamus directing that all 


such records be opened to the depart- 
ment inspectors, 
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[ About Important People | 








E. G. Biechler has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Delco-Light Co. He 
succeeds R. H. Grant, recently appointed 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Colin Campbell, for many years connected 
with the General 
Motors Corporation, 
is now a vice-presi- 
dent of the Durant 
Motors Co. 

M. H. Karker was 
elected president of 
the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany and John M. 
Hancock, formerly 
president, was elect- 

















ed chairman of the 
board, a new position. 
John H. Delaney was appointed chair- 
man of the new Board of Transportation 
of the City of New York which is taking 
over much of the work previously per- 
formed by the Transit Commission. 
Allan C. Albee has been named traffic 
manager of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 
Louis M. Weiller 
was elected presi- 
dent of Weber & 
Heilbroner, succeed- 
*ing the late Mr. 
Heilbroner. © 
Sidney Rhoades 
was elected  treas- 
urer and David A. 
=. See Schulte, head of the 
Schulte Cigar Stores Co., was elected 
a member of the board. 


Colin Campbell 


C. W. Matheson, formerly vice-president 
of Dodge Brothers, has joined General 
Motors as an assistant to Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president. 

J. H. McManus becomes a partner and 
J. N. Carpenter, Jr., a general partner in 
a reorganization of the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Fenner & Beane. 

Charles E. Treman, of Ithaca, was 
elected president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association. William S. Irish, 
3rooklyn, was elected vice-president. 

H. Walker was elected a director of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company. 

C. D. Halsey & Co. announce that 
George R. Leslie has been admitted as a 
general partner. 

E. P. Currier, of Marshall Field, Glore 
Ward & Co., was elected president of the 
Bond Club of New York. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Southern Steamship Co. of Philadelphia, 
has been elected a director of the Atlantic, 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship lines. 

Jules Brulatour has been elected a di- 
rector of the Chelsea Exchange Bank, 
New York. 

L. R. Clausen, vice-president of Deere 
& Co., has resigned and will become presi- 
dent of the J. I. Case Co., of Racine, Wis. 

Lester Leland, vice-president and vice- 
chairman of the U. S. Rubber Company 
for thirty-two years, has resigned. 

L. G. Griffing of New York was elected 
Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

The New York Cotton Exchange mem- 
bership of Homer W. Orvis was sold to 
Edward A. Pierce, for $29,000. 











MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPAN Y 


In 1920, there was published an estimate of what the 
earnings, operating expenses and net operating in- 
come of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company would probably amount to in the 
five years beginning May 1, 1920. In every year but 
the first of the four that have elapsed, actual earnings 
of the subsidiaries, net as well as gross, have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates, as here shown: 


Year Ended Estumated Actual 

April 30, 1921: in 1920 Results 
Gross Earnings .......... $20,137,000 $23,969,074 
Operating Expenses ...... 13,911,000 17,970,014 
Net Operating Income.... 6,226,000 5,999,060 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1922: 

, Gross Earnings .......... $21,648,800 $27,149,368 
Operating Expenses ...... 14,800,000 19,101,552 
Net Operating Income.... 6,848,800 8,047,815 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1923: 
Gross Earnings .......... $23,272,000 $32,085,698 
Operating Expenses ...... 15,775,000 22,230,600 
Net Operating Income.... 7,497,000 9,855,098 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1924: 
Gross Earnings .......... $25,000,000 $38,228,142 
Operating Expenses ...... 16,800,000 26,000,270 
Net Operating Income.... 8,200,000 12,227,871 


In 1920, it was estimated that the balance available for 
dividends on April 30, 1925, would be $3,417,000. The balance 
actually available on December 31, 1923, was $3,929,881. 


The 1920 estimate for the year ending April 30, 1925, fore- 
casted the dividend requirements on the prior lien and preferred 
stocks of the Middle West Utilities at $1,603,980. The Com- 
pany’s last annual report certified that dividends on these stocks 
amounted to $1,846,498 for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1923, indicating how the growth of the business has necessitated 
the issuance of additional stock faster than anticipated. After 
payment of this larger than expected amount for dividends, there 
was a surplus for the year ended December 31, 1923, of $2,083,383, 
or considerably over one quarter of a million dollars more than the 
estimated surplus of $1,813,020 for the year ending April 30, 1925. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about 
them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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insurance 
against 
check 


raisers 


Why this is 
the only 
positive 
protection: 


HERE is real need for protec- 
tion against the check raiser. 
He is“‘more dangerous than the 


safe-blowers’ nitroglycerine,” one fa- 
mous detective says. 








Safety paper and mechanical devices 
are good. They make it hard for him 
to work. But the master-crook often 
finds a way to beat them. There is 
only one positive protection against loss 
from this cause. It is insurance. 


So banks now furnish checks which 
are triply protected. They are made 
of the world’s safest check paper, and 
protected by The Wm. J. Burns In 
ternational Detective Agency, Inc. 


And the final safeguard is insurance 
for $1000—for you—against fraudulent 
alteration! This insurance is carried 
by one of America’s strongest com- 
panies— The Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, with over $19,000,000 in 
assets. 


Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks 
cost you nothing. Your bank can fur- 
nish them instead of ordinary, unpro- 
tected checks. Ask about them today. 


' Send the coupon for free copy of a 
fascinating book written by the fa- 
mous detective, Wm. J. Burns. Mail it 


today. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
Denver 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 407 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 


Please send me free copy of Wm. J. Burns’ book: ‘‘Ex- 
periences with Check Raisers.”’ 
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Name of my bank.....- 
Please write plainly. Use margin if necessary. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





Now: with the traditional automobile 
1 N season in full swing, everybody is 
watching to see how the new features in 
cars are coming on; that is, everybody 
with a strong interest in motoring or the 
motor market. One firm, it is reported, 
is throwing rims and wheels into the bar- 
gain with a set of balloon tires, which 
would indicate a determination to make 
them standard equipment. But in the same 
report it is figured that this new move in 
commerce amounts to a reduction of 15 
per cent. in the tire prices. That could 
not include wheel hubs and brakes, and 
hence would mean a lot of work. Probably 
the report is at least inaccurate. “Air 
cleaners” are taking. They have been 
recommended since 1905, but usually under 
the impression that the intake air would 
have to be filtered. The method of employ- 
ing centrifugal action to get the road dust 
out of the air seems to be the winning 
card. Even a truck manufacturer is adopt- 
ing them. Filtering or frequent automatic 
renewal of the lubricating oil for the 
engine is not coming so fast, it seems, but 
that may be because no device for that 
purpose can be readily applied on an after- 
thought. 

As to lubrication of the chassis, an old 
friend is on the boards. Advertisements 
announce again the “one-shot” vehicle in 
which all bearings get their proper atten- 
tion by a single act. That was the leading 
point of the “Irish car,’ originally built 
in Ireland, the manufacture of which in 
this country was begun before the German 
war but has not been heard of since, in the 
channels of trade. 


Laws in the Way 

Most of the evidence on four-wheel 
brakes is in favor of them but not so 
much in favor as to be decisive for cars 
at all prices. Neither is hydraulic brake 
control sure to win out as yet. Control 
by air pressure is now also bidding for 
approval. Some states have laws demand- 
ing two independent sets of brakes, which 
is a hindrance to a free development based 
on merit. Among other relics of pre- 
mature legislative wisdom, these laws ex- 
plain perhaps why the leading automobile 
association in New York State is working 
to have all automobile laws abolished, to 
wipe the slate clean for better work. 

No doubt, lustrous enamels and varnishes 
are going out, and more serviceable new 
paints, easily restored, are taking posses- 
sion. Fabric tops and closed bodies are 
not making the same headway, against 
metal construction. Though it may be 
lighter and cheaper, the innovation has to 
fight its way so long as nobody is quite 
sure—in the face of divided expert 
opinion—whether the car frame should be 
more rigid or more flexible, to get the 
best results in durability. 

The advocates of a perfectly rigid frame 
would have it all their way if they could 
produce a perfectly rigid frame within the 
limits for weight and cost. It would suit 
both kinds of body. 
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Secretary Hoover’s Safety Plan 


If most accidents in motor traffic are 
due to inattention, which is a state of 
mind produced by natural causes, there 
should be room for one more committee 
in that large aggregation of experts 
which Secretary Hoover has gathered 
and put to work in order to get data for 
the final solution of the great safety 
problem. There may not be anybody on 
the seven large committees or in the 
eight national societies which have so 
far been engaged for the work who 
knows what causes inattention. The 
common notion that inattention in one 
instance is best prevented by punishing 
it in another instance has been found 
defective. But a committee of experts 
on the psychology of attention and in- 
attention might be able to point out 
causes and remedies. Perhaps it is 
mostly when inattention on the part of 
one person is combined with inattention 
of another person, that an accident oc- 
curs. Perhaps somé@ other complications 
enter in the subject. It should be placed 
in the hands of those most competent to 
deal with it, to round off Mr. Hoover’s 
plan in the spirit in which it seems to be 
conceived—that of combining all sources 
of information likely to prove useful. 


List of Experts 


A partial list of the experts who have 
joined in Mr. Hoover’s plan was given 
in the last issue. Additional names are: 

On the Committee on Statistics—W. 
J. Cox of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, who is 
secretary; E. W. Kopf of the National 
Safety Council; Harold Gordon of Chi- 
cago, manager of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference; Dean A. 
N. Johnson of the University of Mary- 
land, representing the American Engi- 
neering Council; J. C. Long of New 
York, representing the N. A. C. C.; M. 
C. Loranz, director of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; M. J. Murphy, chief statis- 
tician of the American Electric Railway 
Association; Dr. J. H. Parmelee of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics; Ethel- 
bert Stewart, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics; Dr. W. H. 
Davies, chief of the fatalities section of 
the Bureau of the Census. 


On the Committee on City Planning 
and Zoning—Charles H. Cheney of Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif.; George B. Ford of 
New York City; E. P. Goodrich of New 
York City; Dr. J. M. Gries of the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; John Ihlder of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.; 
Morris Knowles of Pittsburgh; Charles 
Leavitt of New York City; John Nolan 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Charles Scott of 
Chicago; Morris Sigman of New York 
City; A. B. Wallis of Ames, Iowa; R. 
H. Whitten, of Cleveland; Lawrence 
Veiller, of New York City.—M. C. K. 
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OST of idleness and handling of ma- 
Bee were subjects more promi- 
nently discussed than new machine 
design by mechanical engineers recently 
in convention at Cleveland. It is as- 
sumed and granted that each production 
machine stands alone on its own merits, 
with little to be said in general that is 
not now commonly understood, while 
the gains and savings to be effected by 
avoiding idleness of men, machines, floor 
space, and capital, are usually not real- 
ized so sharply that action follows, and 
those to be secured by mechanical con- 
veyor systems frequently require careful 
planning and some remodeling of old 
buildings. 

Improvements in the steady flow of 
work and materials—by hour, day, and 
season—cannot as a rule be bought 
ready-made in the machinery market nor 
anywhere else. Engineers making a 
specialty of modern installations will 
devise plans to order, but they are not 
all recognized as infallible supermen, and 
the business executive insists on a big 
voice in the matter. He wants to be 
fully convinced. His individual ablity 
cannot in these things be delegated upon 
a specialist in the same degree as in the 
case of new production machines. For 
this apparently good reasoa, nothing is 
done in many instances where something 
should be done. To get over this dead- 
lock, the two subjects are still broadly 
discussed. 


Tracing Idleness to Its Source 


From the remarks on idleness made 
by W. L. Conrad at the convention, some 
of the more striking sentences are here 
quoted in substance. He said: 

“When an honest effort is made to 
determine the actual reasons for idle- 
ness of men or machines, the causes are 
generally found to be within the plant 
itself, either in equipment or manage- 
ment, and then a concentrated attempt is 
made to eliminate these causes.” 


“To measure idleness of equipment, 
the most logical means is a chart show- 
ing not only what idleness has occurred 
and how much it has cost, but also in 
detail the department to which this ex- 
pense actually belongs. Steps can then 
be taken to remove the causes.” 


fault. The cost of idleness is charged 
against the product, while it should be 
charged against the business.” 

“Tdle workmen can be discharged, but 
idle capital is tied up in plant and equip- 
ment. It must be put to work. The 
first step is to find out exactly why it is 
idle. Then means begin to suggest 
themselves.” 


On the subject of handling materials, 
the usual cost-accounting system comes 
in again for berating. Prof. M. L. Bege- 
man of Ann Arbor says that the handl- 
ing work is classed as a non-productive 
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operation and therefore receives scant 
attention in factories. He analyzes the 
effects of installing suitable machinery 
for each department. 


Effects of Motorized Handling 


In production, the machine operators 
are supplied with material at the desired 
rate for best operation; it is delivered 
at the right level for easy handling; 
floor space around machines is kept 
clear; assembling is subdivided into a 
number of simplified operations for 
which the conveyor acts as a pace- 
maker, and the work is done both quick- 
er and better; fragile product is handled 
much more carefully by machinery de- 
signed for the work than by hand 
labor, and there is less spoilage. 

In the labor department, it is observed 
that morale and working conditions are 
improved, as mainly unskilled men and 
shirkers are eliminated, the labor turn- 
over is reduced, accidents are decreased, 
confusion is obviated, and cleanliness 
is advanced. The better hand-workers 
are released for more productive work. 

Storage space is considerably reduced, 
partly by reason of higher speed of pro- 
duction but mainly because the convey- 
ors serve for storage between operations. 

The cost of supervision is much re- 
duced. The steady flow of materials 
goes on automatically. The routes of 
travel are invariable. The production 
workers also require less foremanship, 
the speed schedule and duties of each 
man being clearly defined in advance. 

Business management is relieved of 
many details when the human factor is 
taken out of the flow of materials. and 
the output of materials going through 
the concern, as well as the shipments, 
can be easily figured. Foremen can de- 
vote more time to the perfecting of 
producticn processes. 


Installation 


Prof. Begeman does not fail to point 
to the reverse of the medal. Without 
proper installation of the most suitable 
facilities most of the economics men- 
tioned would not exist. A complete 
study of the requirements is necessary. 
He considers that plans should be drawn 
to scale showing the whole contemplated 


_’ flow system, to avoid forgetting some- 
“The cost-keeping system is often at - 


thing that might prove vital. If the 
system is to take in several floors, both 
plan and elevation views are needed. 
Every movement of the product should 
be shown. Any inefficiency discovered 
in its path should be corrected. Un- 
necessary work should be carefully cut 
out. 





Correction—The Hazelett Storage Bat- 
tery Co. of Cleveland states that credit for 
developing the method for casting metal 
in continuous sheets for storage battery 
manufacture belong to them. They in- 
troduced it in England. It was mentioned 
in this column as of British origin. 
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Tells how the 


cost of hand- 
ling tenants and 
visitors in busi- 
ness buildings 
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PRICE 
ONE DOLLAR 


THE 


R. P. BOLTON 
COMPANY 
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Bolton Building 
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\ Bank Sate uarded / 


Greenebaum First Mortgage 
Bonds are Bank Safeguarded. 
This incomparable feature is 
ible because Greenebaum 

ms Investment Company and 
Coeemabantn Sons Bank and 
Trust Company has the same 
ownership. Combined re- 
sources $35,000,000. Founded 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage 
Banking House 


Investment Guide 


for Mortgage 
Bond Buyers 


Whether you have $100, $500, 
$1000, or more to invest, a care- 
ful reading of our current In- 
vestment Guide will prove of 
great benefit to you. This book, 
just off the press, is now in its 
139th Semi-Annual Edition, its 
69th year. It points the way to 
100% protection and most lib- 
eral interest return. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


Each Greenebaum First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bond is ap- 
proved and recommended by the 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking 
House. For over two-thirds of a 
century, every Greenebaum Safe- 
guarded Bond, principal and in- 
terest, has been promptly paid. 


Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead 
you to com- 
plete Invest- 
ment satisfac- 
tion and serv- 
ice, wherever 
you live. Send 
today. No ob- 
ligation in- 
curred, of 
course. Use at- 
tached coupon. 


Dini Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia 
CORRRSPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 











Mail This Coupon-----=~4 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
lease send copy of January peg ee Guide which 
pis = a how to invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Town Planning Calls for Leadership of High 
Calibre to Be Successful 


By R. D. 


ss¢ ITIES, like other things, don’t 
just happen. Men make them 

happen.” 

True. 


But after men make things happen, 
they often step aside to admire the 
results which they have achieved. 


There is danger in self-satisfaction. 


Too often have city officials started 
some local improvement, become satis- 
fied with the results, then left the work 
to lag—with no lasting benefit to any- 
one, with the possible exception of con- 
tractors and a few interested individuals. 
As the writer set forth in a previous 
article on town planning, there must be 
leadership and this leadership must be 
of a high calibre. It must be aggres- 
sive. It must be competent. 

The community leaders and planning 
experts must plan not only for the 
present but for the future. They must 
visualize a city’s growth. They must 
realize that expansion should take place 
along well-defined lines. 


How Cities Were Planned 


Towns grow and it is only on rare 
occasions that they are built in accord- 
ance with a pre-arranged plan. The 
older cities expanded more or less hap- 
hazardly. Streets were often nothing 
more than a trail or path winding here 
and there through the town. As popu- 
lation increased and the necessity for 
some orderly arrangement of streets be- 
came apparent, engineers cross-sectioned 
outlying districts and arranged streets 
so that expansion and the free move- 
ment of traffic would not be interfered 
with. As a result we now find such 
communities as New York and Boston 
presenting a combination of narrow, 
crooked streets and well planned out- 
lying districts. 

The need for wide, ample roadways 
is seldom felt in the small community 
but the same cannot be said of the large 
city. This is particularly true in many 


of the old New England cities where. 


traffic congestion is proving to be a 
great problem. As motor and vehicular 
traffic increases, as it is sure to do dur- 
ing the next few years, the problem 
will become more and more serious. 

This is where the city planning ex- 
pert does some of his best work, for, 
after all, town or city planning is not 
so much a matter of dealing with the 
completed structure as it is with the 
growth. It is the business of the town 
planner to anticipate growth, to make 
arrangements for the reception and dis- 
tribution of the town’s industries, to 
plan its places of recreation, and all 
other needs of the citizens for many 
years to come. 

There are some experts who, after 
years of experiences in dealing with 
traffic problems, maintain that a well- 
planned community should have at 
These 
secoiudaryv 


least three classes of streets. 
are—a 


main thoroughfare, 





Maxwell 


highways and the residential streets. 

The main thoroughfare should give 
easy access to all sections of the city. 
The secondary highways should furnish 
access to the important business and 
industrial sections. The residential 
streets should be designed to give entry 
into those parts of the city devoted 
exclusively to residences. 


Some experts on city planning urge 
the opening of diagonal streets from the 
center of the city to its circumference 
as a means of giving ready access from 
the downtown sections to the residential 
areas. Chicago and. Detroit are ex- 
amples of this type of planning. 


Foresight Protects Land Values 


In the West a city planner is not 
faced with many of the difficulties which 
the planner in the East has to contend 
with. This for the reason that most of 
the western towns had their streets laid 
out so that they would be free from 
any curves. All new streets are planned 
to conform with the original layout so 
that all arteries of travel are uniform. 


Needless to say, foresight in town 
planning becomes a permanent protec- 
tion for future land values. A prominent 
home builder remarked recently that ul- 
timate land values in suburban residen- 
tial sections are depending more and 
more upon the force behind this form 
of development. He also expressed the 
utilitarian value of beauty and good 
taste. 


It is also recognized that a compre- 
hensive plan with regard to landscape 
and houses to interpret the spirit and 
needs of the people in the terms of rec- 
ognized principles of art is now essen- 
tial to the most substantial suburban 
undertakings. 


Value of Building Codes 


Many an excellent suburban residen- 
tial district has been ruined in the past 
because of a town disregard for future 
appearance in growth. This can be 
controlled to some extent by building 
codes. However, to be really of advant- 
age, beneficial building regulations 
should have flexibility. The classifica- 
tion of buildings, the limitations of size 
and arrangement, and the defining of 
restricted areas must be determined by 
local circumstances and not by any ar- 
bitrary rule or standard. A code which 
has been designed to regulate building 
in a large city is seldom satisfactory in 
a small community. 


A town planning commission should 
study carefully amendments to existing 
codes. The building ordinances should 
be such as to cover construction altera- 
tions, equipment, repair and removal of 
building. In providing these, they can 
be of much benefit, or, by unduly limit- 
ing and restricting construction enter- 
prise, they can work a great deal of 
harm. 
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HE New York State Department of 

labor reports that factory employ- 
ment declined over 2 per cent. in New 
York from May to June. The greatest 
reductions were in the metals and manu- 
facturing industries, while gains were 
reported in the men’s clothing and food 
industries. The Federal Reserve Board, 
in its survey of business conditions dur- 
ing May and June, reports factory em- 
ployment for the country as a whole 
declined 4 per cent. in May. 

The 40,000 clothing workers on strike 
in New York City are rapidly returning 
to work and the strike is practically end- 
ed. An agreement petween employers 
and workers was reached which involves 
a mimimum wage scale, retention of 
present wages and unemployment in- 
surance. 

The National Providence and River- 
side Mills of American Woolen Com- 
pany, located at Providence, Rhode Isl- 
and, are scheduled to close down soon, 
throwing out of employment about 2,000 
yarn workers. The William Carter 
Company, textile manufacturers, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has closed 
down for two weeks, releasing about 400 
from employment. The Dwight Manu- 
facturing Company, cotton goods manu- 
facturers, employing between 700 and 
800 workers at Chicopee, Massachusetts, 
has closed down two weeks. The six 
plants of the Interwoven Mills, located 
at Martinsburg, West Virginia, employ- 
ing more than 6,000 workers, has closed 
down for an indefinite period. 

The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany, of Salem, Massachusetts, employ- 
ing about 2,300 operators, has closed 
down for two weeks for summer vaca- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the Hope and 
Phoenix Mills, of Providence, which 
were shut down several weeks ago, have 
reopened on a_ three-day-a-week basis. 
The American Thread Co., William 
Skinner & Sons Silk Mills, American 
Writing Paper and other plants in and 
around Springfield, Mass., have re-em- 
ployed about 12,000 workers after a short 
shut-down. One thousand coke workers 
employed by the W. J. Rainey Company, 
at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, have gone 
on strike following a wage reduction of 
33% per cent. A request from 6,000 
clerks, employed by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, for a 
Wage increase, made through the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Clerks, has been 
refused. The clerks will make an appeal 
to the Railroad Labor Board. The 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion has signed an agreement with its 
employees to continue the present wage 
scale for another year. The Inter- 


borough Rapid Transit is still nego- 
tiating with its men, the Company pro- 
posing a reduction of 5 per cent. and the 
employees countering with demands for 
increases of from 10 to 20 per cent. 


July 1,24 Junel,’24 July 1,’23 
Dun’s .....185.485 183.821 188.711 
Bradst’s. . 12.2257 12.2730 13.0895 
commodity prices . in- 


F consoneys 74 
creased nine-tenths of one per cent. 


during June, according to the index 
number prepared by Dun. Compared 
with February first, the high point of 
the year, present prices show a decrease 
of 2% per cent. Compared with a year 
ago, there is a decrease of 134 per cent. 
Of the seven groups of commodities 
comprising the index, four increased 
during June and three decreased. The 
only important change, however, was in 
breadstuffs, whose level increased nearly 
nine per cent. during the month. The 
latest weekly index number of Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher shows a fractional 
gain to 143.02 from 142.07 in the pre- 
ceding week. 


Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago, 
are shown in the following table: 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Wheat, No. 2, red. 130% 1.32% 1.25 

Corn, No. 2, yellow. 1.20% 1.12 1.0534 

Oats, No. 2, white. .63 61 52% 

Flour, Minn........ 7.20 7.10 6.10 

Coffee, No.7, Rio.. .16%  .15 Al 
.069 


Stal, ATAN....0.00%. 069 0834 
Lard, Midw....... 11.60 11.30 11.30 
oy ee 27.00 27.00 26.00 
Beef, family...... 20.00 21.00 17.50 
Iron, 2X, Phila....22.50 22.50 31.50 
Steel, Patt sesscecas 39.00 39.00 42.50 
eer * 7.00 7.00 6.00 
er 12.20 12.35 14.50 
Cotton, mid.......: 29.60 29.35 27.25 
Printcloths ....... 0634 0634 06% 
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Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 
2Weeks Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve ...... $3,120,655 $3,157,641 $3,087,703 
ee ere 369,001 351, 929,83: 
Bare. Assets ....0 858,550 835,905 1,223,477 
Teobes. i Cit. .0ccee 1,874,270 1,851,842 2,282,054 
errr 2,074,492 2,135,476 1,974,251 
MRED ciscnasensnsscoe 81.5% 82.1% 74.4% 


HE Federal Reserve System lost .6 

in its ratio of reserves to deposits and 
Federal Reserve note liabilities com- 
bined during the last two weeks. This 
came about through.a loss in gold hold- 
ings and an increase in notes. All 
changes, however, were slight. Bills 
discounted and total earning assets 
gained moderately. 

Interest rates hardened a little around 
July first, due to mid-year investment 
requirements. The effect was only tem- 
porary. The range of money rates in 
New York during the last two weeks has 
been as follows: 
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Not a Claim 
but a fact 


6% and Safety 


The guaranteed 6% Mortgage 
Bonds issued by this company 
are among the soundest pos- 
sible investments. 


1. These bonds return the investor 
6% This is unusually large for 
a guaranteed mortgage bond 


2. The value of the properties se- 
curing the mortgages 1s 250% of 
the amount of all bonds issued. 


3. The bond is further guaranteed 
by every dollar of surplus and 
capital of this company 


Get all the facts about this safe 
and profitable Bond. Mail the at- 
tached coupon now. 


THE MORTGAGE-BOND CO. OF N.Y 
Geo. A. Hurd, President 
Capital and Surplus $2,750,00c 
58 Liberty Street New York 


Kindly sena me your FREE bookset ‘*A 
Common Sense TALK To INvEsTors.’ 


DUKES». 
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How to 
invest July funds 
safely at 7% 


For safety, first mortgages on real 
estate still have the enviable record they 
possessed generations ago, when your 
Grandfather drove out to a _ neighbor’s 
farm and invested his savings in a per- 
sonally negotiated mortgage. 


For interest up to 7% and for modern 
conveniences, Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds are today the natural “buy.” 
In form, they are like any corporation 
bond, $100, $500, $1,000 denominations—2 to 
15 years maturities—semi-annual interest 
coupons attached. Fundamentally, they 
are the old-fashioned, old reliable First 
Mortgage, but secured by income-earning 
city property instead of by farm property. 


Mail the coupon today for full informa- 
tion about a safe 7% investment for your 
July funds. 


G.L.MILLER &CO: 


INCORPORATED 
1015 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send circular describing a 7% Miller 
Bond issue. 


OT OE EO Pe eT ree rr er 
MID 5 550 00s aeddesneass6004d0h0n00% 
City and State .....-cccccseccscccscess 

—— me See ee cm en 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knoryville 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 
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BUSINESS MEN: 


The new Office Chair 
Cushion made of felt 
padded with clean 
hair. Size 171%, x 18. 


$1.50 


PLAIN FELT—3 Straps 


$1.10 


SENT PARCEL POST TO ANY 
PART OF UNITED STATES 


If not satisfactory money gladly 
refunded. 


SEND CHECK TODAY 
REYNOLDS FELT CO., Inc. 
Box 806 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Dealers: Send for information. 


Babson’s 
REPORTS 











For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 











Tr Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


WELLESLEY Hits, 82, Mass. 











GOING ABROAD? 
Then write for this book: 

“MotorInc IN Foretcn Lamps,” 

Rolls-Royce has just issued 

S a book on foreign travel, 

"which will be mailed to 

those who ask. Contains 

Send 34c. in everything you want to 

Fo apg know about crating _ 

13 Faise shipping your car, also 

Springfield, shea hiring a car on the 

Mass. Continent or in the British 
Isles. 


ROLLS - ROYCE 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 
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N. Y. Money Market 


High Low Last 
on eet 3% 2% 3% 
Time, 60-90......... 2%-3 2%-3 2%-3 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mo...4 344-% 3Y%-% 
Bank Accept....... 1% 1% 1% 
Redis. Bate .....6 3% 3% 3% 


The American portion of the new 
Hungarian loan, amounting to $7,500,000, 
has been fully subscribed, according to 
Speyer & Company, and the Equitable 
Trust Company, who headed the under- 
writing syndicate, Great Britain’s share 
of the loan amounted to £7,900,200, and 
was twice over subscribed in London. 
Jeremiah Smith, of Boston, as Commis- 
sioner General of the League of Nations, 
has supervision of the Hungarian gov- 
ernment budget and the expenditure of 
the proceeds of the loan. . The present 
loan was sold at a price to net about 
8.75 per cent. 
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ET income of the Class 1 railroads 

for May was $60,595,197, compared 
with $90,252,652 in May last year. The 
return on property valuation was ap- 
proximately 4.22 per cent. compared with 
6.33 per cent. May gross was $477,229,- 
000, a decrease of 12.9 per cent. from 
a year ago, a factor which was largely 
responsible for the decline in the net. 

For the first five months of the year 
net operating income totalled $325,172,660 
compared with $358,438,740 for the cor- 
responding period of 1923. Net operat- 
ing income was approximately 9 per 
cent. below that of a year ago despite 
the economies that many of the railroads 
have put into effect. Net for the first 
five months amounted to 4.27 per cent. 
on valuation, against 4.98 per cent. 

In line with the consolidation scheme 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, the 
Southern Pacific has received permission 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to acquire control of the El Paso 
& Southwestern. A price of $57,400,000 
is to be paid for the property. An an- 
nouncement has been made that the 
Van Sweringen brothers, of Cleveland, 
have acquired control of the Erie which 
will be linked with the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Hocking Valley. It is believed 
that these interests are purchasing con- 
trol of the Pere Marquette and possibly 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, or the 
Virginian Railroad. The Florida, West- 
ern & Northern has been granted au- 
thority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct a 229-mile line 
across Florida. 


The Class 1 roads installed 11,364 
freight cars and 153 locomotives during 
May. New freight cars installed during 
the first five months was 58,555, com- 
pared with 61,809 last year. Freight 
cars on order June 1 were 61,256, com- 
pared with 107,079 at that time a year 
ago. There were 911 locomotives in- 
stalled in service during the first five 
months compared with 1,697 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. Locomo- 
tives on order June 1 totalled 147 com- 
pared with 2,041 a year ago. Freight 
cars in need of repair at the middle of 
June totalled 192,471, or 8.5 per cent. of 
the total. On the same date there were 
359,644 surplus freight cars in good re- 
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pair and immediately available fo; 
service. 

Car loadings for the last four week; 
and for the corresponding weeks of the 


three preceding years follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
une 21:..... 903,700 1,004,982 866,321 775,08) 
une 14...... 902,710 1,008,838 848,657 780,74) 
ONE Wins sists 910,707 1,012,312 836,000 788,997 
Oe Pee 819,904 932,684 739,559 7 
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Cotton and Grain 





HE Department of Agriculture’s 
5 report, as of June 25, gave the con- 
dition of the cotton crop as 71.2, com- 
pared with 65.6 on May 25, 69.9 on June 
25 last year, and an average of 748 as 
of June 25 for the last ten years. The 
area of cotton cultivation is about 40,- 
403,000 acres, an increase of 1,702,000 
acres, or 4.4 per cent., as compared with 
the revised estimate of acreage in culti- 
vation a year ago. A cotton crop of 12,- 
144,000 bales this year was forecast in 
the report. The cotton acreage esti- 
mated by the Department is the largest 
ever indicated in the history of the 
trade. It considerably exceeds the gen- 
eral run of private estimates, which 
ranged from 38,500,000 to 39,100,000. 

Heavy selling brought prices down 
$5.00 to $6.00 per bale, following the 
announcement of the crop condition, 
Many believe the crop has improved 
since June 25, the date of the report, 
and this helped to increase the selling. 
The next report of condition will appear 
July 21, covering conditions as of July 
15. Reports throughout the cotton grow- 
ing area showed the soil to be in ex- 
cellent condition and infestation by the 
weevil is now believed to be smaller 
than in some years. The outlook at 
present suggests the likelihood of con- 
siderably lower prices for cotton in the 
near future. 

A bank credit of $40,000,000 to cotton 
operating associations has been nego- 
tiated with a group of New York banks, 
led by the National City. A central 
agency has been organized, which will 
co-operate with the association of south- 
ern cotton growers and the new credit 
will be distributed among ten states. 








Shipping and Trade 




















HERE is still a good deal of dif- 

ference of opinion in regard to the 
revision of Atlantic passenger rates after 
the Summer tourist rush is over, when 
the full effect of immigration restriction 
becomes apparent. It seems agreed that 
there will be no changes in first-class 
fares, although the possibility will be 
discussed at the forthcaming Trans- 
Atlantic Passenger Conference soon to 
be held in London. 

A number of the larger lines are in 
favor of reducing third-class rates to 
stimulate traffic, it being claimed: that 
one round trip tourist passage at a fair 
rate is more profitable than three immi- 
grant fares. 

The passenger rate war, which has 
been waging for the last two years 
between Lamport & Holt and the Mun- 
son lines in the South American trade, 
has been brought to an end, and a new 
schedule representing an increase of $50 
to $55 in first-class, about the same pro- 
portion in second-class and of $25 in 
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thitd-class rates. The new first-class 


fare to Buenos Aires is $300, compared 
with $400 before the outbreak of the 


rate war. Re 7 e e 
Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping <a=1) S 
Broad has announced that the Board aw! 


1 
7a has approved the recommendations made 
ta by the Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
the consolidation of the Atlantic-Gulf- 
Orient-Dutch East Indies services and 
the South Atlantic-United Kingdom- 
Continental services. The Board has 










































































also approved the consolidation of Gov- Are beginning in the 1924 Fitch 
e’s ernment tonnage in the South Atlantic- - ; 
n- French ports service. sage peg in Bond Book which appears July 
m- nage are provided for in all the con- 
ne aati, "i present there = 15th. From that date they ap- 
as irty-seven vessels in the first name “ ' na 
he pot and this number will be reduced pear also in the Fitch Revisions. 
0,,- to thirty-one. In the second service the 
00 number of vessels will be reduced from 
th twenty-six to twenty-two. 
ti- A complete report of foreign trade _— 
2, for the month of May shows total im- [N each bond description the 
in ports of $302,946,000 against $372,545,000 
i- in May a year ago. Total exports were Rating appears below the title. 
st $334,950,000, against $316,359,000. For a : 
1€ comprehensive discussion of foreign Following it you will have the 
1- trade conditions the reader is referred i / : 
h to the article by Julius Klein, Director facts on which the Rating 1S 

of United States Bureau of Foreign and . d 
n Domestic Commerce, appearing in the ased. 





forepart of this issue. 
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St EEL production has reached a point 





probably below consumption and re- ayy, ” 
cent advices from operating centers indi- Its Depe ndable 
cate that prices are being stabilized. In Iwo Brochure- Folders for Bankers~ Sent on request: 
other words, the bottom has been reached. aut elaaee pane Na pg Rye gw 
Production of steel ingots in the first half 
of the year was approximately 19,500,000 THE FITCH PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 
tons, against 20,150,000 tons in the second . 
half of last year and 23,325,000 tons in the Publishing House: Fitch Building 
first half. Pig iron production in June 1388 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
totalled 2,026,221 tons, against 2,615,110 “Chicago Office: 19 South La Salle Street 
tons in May, and 3,676,445 tons in June, Boston Office: 185 Devonshire Street 
1923. Total daily average production in 
June showed a decline of about 20 per cent. 
from that of May. June output was the 
smallest since August, 1922. Common 








stockholders in the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, for the second quarter of 1924, num- 
bered 99,189, an increase of 477 compared 
with the first quarter. The number of 


~— stockholders declined 296 to ROV A RADIO CORPORATION 
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crease in May, department store sales be- ‘ . 
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month of 1923. In the New York dis- All Marconi Issues 
trict, however, sales increased 1 per cent. = 


in May, and chain store sales showed an Bought — Sold — Quoted 


increase of 12 per cent., due largely to the 
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May, 1924, than in May, 1923. The June 
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per cent. over June, 1923, and those of World’s Largest Dealers in Radio Securities 

Montgomery Ward & Co. increased by 15 Broad Street 
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pany is pro-rating oil takings in the Mid- NEW YORK LOMBON 
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INVESTING- 


cA Blind Gamble or an Exact Science? 


Is investing a gamble, dependent upon luck, or 
is it a science which is governed by certain exact 
rules? Investing the Forman way is an exact 
science, governed by definite rules which have 
been developed from our thirty-nine years of 
experience during which time xo investor has 
lost a dollar on any investment purchased from us. 


FREE—Eight Tests of Safety 


These rules are called ““Eight Tests of Safety.” 

Don't let another day go by without having these 

eight tests. They will be sent you absolutely free. 

Mail this request blank for your copy. 

George M. Forman & Company 

Dept. 57 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


= GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY - 
= Dept. 57 105 West Monroe St., Chicago 7 
= Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, & 
= ‘How to Select Safe Bonds.” : 
- oJ 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY &CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 


of the output and storing the balance. The 
Prairie Oil & Gas Company and the Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Company have joined in 
the movement and it is thought other lead- 
ing buyers will adopt the same policy. So 
far the desired effect of curtailed pro- 
duction has not been achieved. New wells 
started are as numerous as ever, 79 being 
drilled in Oklahoma alone last week. Ad- 
ditional reductions in crude oil prices have 
recently taken place, principally in the 
Pennsylvania- and Ohio fields. Stocks of 
crude oil increased nearly 5,000,000 bar- 
rels during May, totalling 346,751,000 bar- 
rels at the end of the month, and compared 
with 277,785,000 on May 31, 1923. 

R. G. Dun & Co. report 1,607 business 
failures during June, compared with 1,358 
in the same month a year ago. However, 
liabilities totalled only $34,099,031 in June 
against $36,590,905 in May. New incor- 
porations in New York State during the 
first six months of the year totalled 10,631, 
a gain of 345 over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

New corporation securities issued in 
June totalled $287,552,600, compared with 
$326,711,100 in June, 1923. Municipal 
bonds issued during June totalled $265,- 
439,843, and for the first six months of 
the year, $800,595,098. 

Transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange for the month of June aggre- 
gated 16,802,985 shares, an increase of 
1,811,446 shares as compared with the pre- 
vious month, but a decrease of 2,849,700 
shares as compared with the same month 
last year. 

Dealings in bonds amounted to a par 
value of $394,843,130, an increase of $115,- 
705,010 as compared with the previous 
month, and $150,500,530 as compared with 
the same month last year. 

Sugar melters and refiners are averag- 
ing 25,000 long tons more per week than 
receipts. Consumption is at the rate of 
150,000 tons of refined per week. Pro- 
ducers regard the sugar situation as reach- 
ing a point of stability and prices are 
ruling firm with a tendency to advance. 
Refined is quoted from 6.75 cents to seven 
cents, against 9.25 cents per pound a year 
ago. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 m. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RIMINAL indictments have been re- 
turned by a Federal Grand Jury 
against Albert B. Fall, former Secretary 
of the Interior, Harry F. Sinclair, E. L. 
Doheny and E. L. Doheny, Jr., as the out- 
growth of the Senate investigation into 
the leasing of the naval oil reserves in 
Wyoming and California. Fall and the 
two Dohenys have been charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government and 
with accepting and offering a bribe. Sin- 
clair also is charged with conspiracy. 
The Government, through Attorney- 
General Stone, has brought suit in the 
Chicago District Court against about fifty 
oil companies, including the Standard Oil 
Companies of Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, California, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana and Ohio, alleging conspiracy 
to violate the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
It is charged the companies control the 
basic patents covering the “cracking” 
process for reducing gasolene and thus 
arbitrarily fix the price. 
The Government of Mexico has de- 
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taulted in the semi-annual interest dye 
July 1 on its $700,000,000 debt. The Inter. 
national Committee on Bankers on Mex. 
ico state that they believe the break. 
down of the debt will be only temporary, 
It was due to the heavy cost entailed jn 
putting down the de la Huerta rebellion, 

President Coolidge has issued a procla- 
mation, putting the new immigation lay 
into effect and stating the quota which 
each nation is permitted. The largest js 
51,227 for Germany, the next is 34,007 
for Great Britain and North Ireland, while 
the Irish Free State is third with 28,567. 
Italy’s quota is 3,845 while the whole of 
Russia is entitled to 2,248. 

The actual Treasury surplus for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, was $505,366,986.31, 
The total ordinary receipts were $4,012, 
044,701.65, and total expenditures $3,506,- 
677,715.34. The gross public debt stood 
at $21,250,812,989.40 on June 30, 1924, a 
decrease during the year of $1,098,894. 
375.87. The entire surplus for the year 
was applied against debt reduction. 

The foreign service has been completely 
reorganized under the Rogers Bill. Resig- 
nations and retirements for age numbered 
sixty, and complete reclassifications of 
those remaining in service has taken place. 
Hereafter, the service will be on a merit 
basis and promotions will be depending 
solely on individual qualifications. 











International | 








Canada—The trend of employment is 
decidedly upward. The gain during May 
in the number of employed was 26,700. 
The most marked increases were recorded 
in construction, transportation and manu- 
facturing. The greatest gain took place 
in Quebec and prairie provinces. 

The Government has authorized a loan 
of $300,000,000 to meet maturing obliga- 
tions. The investment market at home is 
believed able to absorb all the bonds that 
will be offered this year, the amount prob- 
ably not to exceed $110,000,000, the re- 
mainder to be held in treasury for future 
requirements. The actual flotation of the 
loan will not come until Fall. 

May resulted in a favorable trade bal- 
ance of $21,903,385, the best result for 
any May since 1917. In the same month 
last year, there was an excess of imports 
of $9,450,712. Germany’s imports of 
Canadian goods in the last fiscal year in- 
creased 60 per cent. over that of 1923, and 
more than 200 per cent. compared with the 
year previous to that. The volume of 
trade with Germany now surpasses any- 
thing reached in pre-war years. The total 
value of goods sent to Germany last year 
was $16,153,650.00, of which $12,722,430.00 
was composed of agricultural and veg- 
etable products. : 

The British Empire Steel Plant of Syd- 
ney, N. S., will be closed for three months 
from the middle of July, with exception of 
one blast furnace and one battery of coke 
ovens, 

The pulp industry has a somewhat bet- 
ter tone as result of the liquidation of 
excess stocks on hand by some eastern 
mills, although prices are still below a 
year ago. Canadian and United States 
mills have had to meet Scandinavian 
prices, which have been very low, but 
they have operated on a small margin of 
profit rather than close down. 

Great Britain—The Inter-Allied Con- 
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ference, commencing July 16, is of un- 





An effort is being made 











ter. usual importance. 

fex. to center the agenda on the Dawes report 
“ak. and only those countries directly affected 
ary, are invited. It is hoped to soon get the 
d in Dawes’ report into operation. The date 
lion, will be fixed for Germany to apply the 
ICla- provisions of the report and for with- 
law drawal by the Allies of all financial and 
hich economic penalties now in force. The 


t is United States will not be officially repre- 


007 sented, but Ambassador Kellogg will at- 
hile tend as an observer. Secretary Mellon 
67, will be there at the opening and Secretary 
of Hughes is scheduled to reach London 


three or four days after the opening of 
fhis- the Conference. 


ol, The British cabinet, by accepting the 
2,- view of its military and naval advisors is 
6,- understood to have decided against con- 
od struction of the Channel tunnel between 
a England and France. 
4,- France—Premier Herriot is finding his 
‘ar position made difficult by attacks from the 
former Government, led by Poincaré, 


ly against his foreign policy. The British 
g- Prime Minister has gone to Paris to con- 
ed fer with Herriot. The object was to lend 
UI such support to the present Premier’s poli- 
€. cies as it is possible for him to do, France 
it and Great Britain now being in greater ac- 
ig cord than any time in many months. The 

French Government has acquired the Al- 

satian potash mines, which formerly be- 


longed to Germany and have been seques- 
trated since the end of the war. The price 
is 200,000,000 francs, payable in 20 years. 

Germany—The Nationalist Party has 
S decided to no longer obstruct acceptance 
y and the carrying out of the Dawes’ re- 
port. Members of the party throughout 
| the country have appealed to the leaders 
; to withhold their opposition, fearing seri- 
ous economic consequences if the present 
tactics are continued. 

With few exceptions, all Germans ex- 
pelled from the Ruhr since the beginning 
of the Franco-Belgian occupation in Janu- 
ary of last year, have been permitted to 
return. The new orders affect about 
210,000 persons, the French Premier hav- 
ing previously authorized the return of 
60,000 Germans to Ruhr. 

For the purpose of stimulating coal sales, 
which have recently shown a sharp de- 
cline, all the Ruhr District coals have been 
reduced 20 per cent. 

South America—Brazil—A_ dispatch 
from Buenos Aires states that the insur- 
rection in Sao Paulo has been suppressed 
and order restored. Sao Paulo is the sec- 
ond largest city in Brazil and capital of 
the country’s wealthiest State. The up- 
rising was sudden and censorship has not 
revealed the cause. 

President Bernardes has signed an emer- 
gency bill aimed to lower the cost of liv- 
ing by cancelling for sixty days duties and 
clearance charges on all staple foods. The 
Government plans to purchase food abroad 
if prices are found lower than on the local 
market. The report of the British Finan- 
cial Commission to Brazil recommends 
drastic economy in expenditures, an early 
balancing of the budget and sale by the 
Government of its control of private en- 
terprises. 

Argentina—The corn crop, which is now 
being marketed, is officially estimated at 
270,000,000 bushels, the largest since the 
record harvest of 1915. Normally about 
two-thirds of the crop is available for ex- 
port and this year will see an exportable 
surplus of around 200,000,000 bushels. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and $1 for each 
story used. 

Mysterious Stranger 

A prosperous looking Pittsburgh gentle- 
man, with personality that counts, called 
at the office of & Co., Milwaukee, 
and inquired for Mr. William Subdivide. 

Mr. Subdivide was not in, and not one 
of the realtors in the office could remember 
having ever heard the name. 

“You are sure of the name and address, 
of course. Did he agree to meet you at 
our office?” 

“T never saw him, but he will be here 
presently. There is no mistake. I have 
copied his name and address from his 
sign on some property he is selling. It 
says, ‘Will Subdivide, Office of ——— & 
Co., Milwaukee.’ ’—$5 prize to F. L. Pot- 
ter, Waukesha, Wis. 

*x* * * 
Sure Thing 

“Photo enclosed. Can I become a great 
screen artist?” wrote a husky athlete to 
the movie director. 

“Surest thing, Clarence, wrote back the 
director. “Take a strong wire screen, pitch 
it close to a gravel bank, then get busy 
with a shovel. Success assured, if you 
don’t weaken.”—$1 prize to Arthur Lenox, 


Washington, D. C. 
. 2 * 





Good Intentions 

During a coal shortage a manufacturer 
received a cargo of coal which proved to 
be mainly stone and slate. The manufac- 
turer wrote the shipper protesting wrath- 
fully. The shipper replied stating how 
much the incident was regretted but their 
intentions had been of the best. 

The manufacturer answered tersely: 
“Hell is paved with good intentions. It 
would be a much more comfortable place if 
I could pave it with your so-called coal.” 
—$1 prize to F. O. Follen, Boston, Mass. 

*x* * * 
Who Spilt the Beans? 

Sister’s beau was taking supper with the 
family and Johnny was enthusiastically tell- 
ing him about a soldier friend who had 
called on his sister several days since. He 
said, “Gee! he was swell, and he had his 
arm—” 

“Johnny,” said his sister in great em- 
barrassment, and blushing to the roots of 
her hair, “what are you telling,” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “I was only going 
to say that he had his arm—” 

“Johnny, that will be enough from you,” 
said his mother. 

“I was only saying he had his arm—” 

“Johnny, you leave the room this min- 
ute,” said his father severely. 

Johnny began to cry, but as he left the 
room he sobbed, “Well, I was only going 
to say that he had his army clothes on.”— 
$1 prize to R. S. Kern, Phoenixville, Pa. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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140-5: -ge Book full of life-size 
ruled forms, each one completely 
filled in. The answer to prob- 
lems of accounting and record 
keeping for any business or 
profession. 


Send for this FREE Book today 


John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839. 
2146 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


« > 
MOORES systems 
In Use In More Than 
Mite mele le Meilastucts 








Real Estate 
Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations:$100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet FF 
mailed free upon request. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
\F FLORIDA 
. Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 














STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Ezch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 























American Light & Traction Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the above company, 
at a meeting held July 1, 1924, declared a CASH 
dividend of 114 per cent. on the Preferred Stock, 
a CASH dividend of 1 per cent. on the Common 
Stock, and a dividend at the rate of one share 
of Common Stock on every One Hundred (100) 
shares of Common Stock outstanding, all pay- 
able August 1, 1924, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 11, 1924. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock 
P. M., on July 11, 1924, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M. on July 28, 1924. 

C. WILLARD YOUNG, Secretary. 
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Lovers of biography should 
not fail to order a copy of 
“Men Who Are Making the 
West,” by B. C. Forbes. 
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Fifth Avenue Bus Securities Corporation 
New York Transportation Company 
Chicago Motor Coach Corporation 


Plan for Unification, Recapitalization and Reorganization 


under the name of 


THE OMNIBUS CORPORATION 


A Plan and Agreement, dated June 25, 1924, for Unification, Recapitalization and Reorganiza- 
tion of Fifth Avenue Bus Securities Corporation, New York Transportation Company and 
Chicago Motor Coach Corporation under the name of The Omnibus Corporation has been promul- 
gated by the undersigned as Managers under the Plan. 


The purpose of the Plan is to unify under a common management the above-named corpora- 
tions now controlling motor bus lines in the cities of New York and Chicago, thereby affording 
the security holders of those corporations an opportunity of diversifying their interest instead 
of confining it to one locality alone, and to effect such adjustments in their organization and cap- 
italization as to provide in an adequate manner for the expansion and development of the business. 


Holders of stock or voting trust certificates for stock of Fifth Avenue Bus Securities Cor- 
poration, New York Transportation Company or Chicago Motor Coach Corporation favoring the 
Plan should take action as follows: : 


Fifth Avenue Bus Securities Corporation stock voting trust certificate holders, desiring 
to participate in the Plan, must on or before July 31, 1924, deposit their voting trust cer- 
tificates, endorsed in blank, with the New York depositary below-named. Certificate holders 
electing, as provided in the Plan, to sell their new securities for cash must, however, make 
such deposit on or before July 18, 1924, and at the time of depositing their certificates deliver 
to said depositary notice of such election in the prescribed form; 


New York Transportation Company stockholders, desiring to participate in the Plan, 
must on or before July 31, 1924, deposit. their stock certificates, endorsed in blank, with the 
New York depositary below-named. Stockholders electing, as provided in the Plan, to sell 
their new securities for cash must, however, make such deposit on or before July 18, 1924, 
and at the time of depositing their certificates deliver to said depositary notice of such elec- 
tion in the prescribed form; ; 


Chicago Motor Coach Corporation preferred stockholders and common stock voting trust 
certificate holders should promptly send their consents, proxies and authorizations on the 
prescribed forms to the Chicago depositary below-named. 


An underwriting Syndicate has been formed (a) to underwrite the purchase of the additional 
voting trust certificates for common stock of The Omnibus Corporation offered for subscription, 
and (b) to purchase the new securities issuable under the Plan to holders of voting trust certifi- 
cates for stock of Fifth Avenue Bus Securities Corporation and to holders of New York Trans- 
portation Company stock who may elect to sell for cash as therein provided. 


Copies of the Plan, together with copies of letters from Messrs. John Hertz and John A. 
Ritchie (who are to be Chairman of the Board and President of The Omnibus Corporation) and 
circulars setting forth in detail the method of participating in the Plan, with forms of consent, 
proxies, etc., have been mailed to all holders of record of stock or voting trust certificates for 
stock of the above named corporations. Additional copies may be obtained on application to the 
Managers under the Plan or to either of the Depositaries below-named. 


Dated, New York, July 2, 1924. 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 


Managers under the Plan 


New York Depositary Chicago Depositary 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY THE FOREMAN TRUST AND 
OF NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK 


140 Broadway, New York City La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago, IIl. 
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